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EXT spring, unless things are very different from what they 
usually are, there will be.a great many farmers all over the 
South looking for seed corn and not knowing where to get it 

for best results. Many of these farmers, if past experience repeats 

itself, will plant seed corn of poor quality and many more of them will 
fail to get the results they expect 





This Fall is the Time to Make Sure of Good Seed Corn 


as we advised last spring, he will, of course, be governed by the com- 
parative merits of the different rows as well as by the comparative 
merits of the individual stalks; but if he must make his selection from 


the fields where the main crop grows, he will have to look 


almost. entirely to the individual stalk. 


Right here is the first great les- 





‘from the seed corn they purchase. 


To raise really good seed corn 
is not the very simple matter so 
many farmers think it, but to get 
better seed corn than the average 
farmer has been planting should be 
easy for any man who is willing to 
take even a little trouble. 

We have often advised our 
readers to grow their own seed 
corn, or to get it from some re- 
liable grower in their own neigh- 
borhood. Failing this, the best plan 
is probably to buy from some re- 
liable grower whose soil and cli- 
mate do not differ greatly from 
those of the buyer. There is really 
no good reason, however, why 
most farmers should not get from 
their own fields better seed corn 
than they have been planting, even 
when they bought seed corn. 

This is not saying that every 
farmer can raise better seed corn 
‘than he can buy. There are men 
who are giving serious thought to 
the breeding and selection of corn 
for planting; but there are others 
who, with the best intentions in the 
world perhaps, are selling for plant- 


of selecting his own seed corn, is 








son for Southern farmers to learn 
about selecting seed corn: The 
whole plant must be considered, 
not merely the ear. It is not big 
ears that are wanted but bushels of 
grain. The prolific varieties—those 

OW make to or more ears— + 
outyield the single-eared varieties 
on most Southern soils. The far- 
mer, then, should select ears from 
stalks producing two or more good 
ears. He should try also to have 
these stalks of only medium height, 
rather stocky, with broad blades, 
and with ears at a reasonable dis- 
tance from the ground. The ears 
should be of the typical variety 
shape, well covered at the tip with 
shuck, and heavy enough to hang 
down. A very long shank, how- 
ever, is objectionable. Ears with 
straight rows, well filled at tips and 
butts, with cobs of medium size 
and with closely wedged grains are 
to be preierred. 


It is comparatively little trouble 
for the farmer to select this seed 
corn from such stalks at corn-cut- 
ting or corn-gathering time, and it 
will pay him handsomely to do so. 


ing, corn that is really unfit for any TWO FAIRLY GOOD STALKS. Yet he should remember that the 

progressive farmer to plant. The 5 eapoke.. gr of ee - hpi ~— to a a ee stalk that ears he gets from even the best 

man w a jould yield as much grain as either of these. ne stalk is objectionable, however, ‘ ° ° arts e 
who will not go to the trouble because the ears stand up, and the shanks on the other are rather long. stalks in his field may have been 





fertilized by pollen from very in- 





just as likely as not to buy some of 


this poor seed corn, especially if he makes an effort to get his seed 
as cheap as possible. 





If the farmer has not a good strain of corn, he should certainly 
buy seed for his whole crop from some reliable grower; if he hasa 
good strain, it will pay him to set to work to make it better. He can- 
not do this by selecting from the crib in the spring. He must begin 
the work of selection this fall. To be frank about it, he is not at all 
likely to improve the quality of his corn by any method of selection 
he can pursue in his corn field. Unless he has a special seed patch 
which he has planted from selected and.numbered ears, kept carefully 
re »gued and watched closely as it grew, about all that he can count on 
Is to hold what he has. But even in this case, he can by careful selec- 
tion in the field this fall get better seed corn than he can by picking 
out the biggest ears next spring. , 


| if the farmer planted a seed corn patch by the ear-to-row method, 











ferior stalks. To breed up a strain 
of corn requires a special seed patch and also more knowledge of seed 
selection than the average farmer possesses. 
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TUXEDO 
TOBACCO 
is that kind 


—the smiling 
kind— 


They surely do like 
Tuxedo! : 


Made of the best Burley 
leaf grown. 


To get the best Burley has 
meant paying more money to the 
planter than is paid for simply 
“good” tobacco. It has meant en- 
couragement to careful, enterpris- 
ing growers, and a steady rise in 
the price that growers receive. 


The splendid success of Tuxedo 
in this way has been an important 
fact to the men who “produce the 
goods,” and it has been an impor- 
tant fact to the American smoker, 
who gets his favorite Tuxedo for 
the same price that is charged for 
tobacco inade of inferior leaves. 


The leadership of Tuxedo shows what 
particular smokers want. 


It shows that the best tobacco when 


prepared for the pipe by the Patterson Process 
is a sure winner. 


That mild, fragrant smoke—the origi- 
nal “no bite” tobacco—has brought the 
smile of real satisfaction to hundreds of 
thousands of American smokers. 


R. A. PATTERSON TOBACCO CO, 


American Tobacco Co., Successors 
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WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 
fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves'to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
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THE COLE OPEN FURROW GRAIN DRILL 


Specially made for sowing Oats and Wheat in cotton 
fields. No damage to the cotton. It saves two- 
thirds of the time and labor. Insures against winter ( \ 
freezing and increases the yield. 7 


Write for FREE BOOKLET—“The Key to Crop" 
Rotation and Enrichment of the Soil.” 


THE COLE MFG. CO., Box 100, Charlotte, N. 











YOUR SOIL NEEDS LIME 


The summer crops tax the fertility of yout 
land, and leave the soil acid. 


Then the fertilizer you used made it 
more so. 


Thus, the soil is in poor condition, and 
the acidity needs to be neutralized in order 
to produce the big wheat yields. 


Apply Lee’s Prepared 
Agricultural Lime. 


This lime is specially prepared and contains 
potash and other ingredients essential to plant 
growth. 

It neutralizes the acidity of the soil, makes 
humus, and makes the dormant phosphoric acid | 
and potash in your soil available. 

It dissolves vegetation quicker than rock lime, 
and less is required. Thus you save handling, 
hauling and freight. 

Our interesting booklet and name of nearest 
dealer sent free to every farmer. 


“A. S. Lee & Sons’ Co., Inc. 


sth annem gel oy em Dept. 3 Richmond, Va. 


o : 
ccaatiastear sg Also manufacturers of “ee’s Special Wheat 
.,, Fertilizer, Lee’s High Grae Bone and Potash, 3 
mm, Yogand importers of Thomas #asic Slag Phosphate. 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS. 


By TAIT BUTLER. 





ILL acid phosphate injure oats if it comes in 

contact with the seed as put in by a grain 
drill with fertilizer distributor?’’ No injury will 
result to the seed oats from coming in contact 
with the acid phosphate in this way. 





T IS a mistake to wait until the crop has made 

the greater part of its growth before applying 
nitrate of soda. This fertilizer is used for the 
nitrogen it contains, and nitrogen is chiefly useful 
in the growth of the stalk and leaves. Many peo- 
ple are still applying nitrate of soda to cotton. 
It may appear to do some good when applied late 
in causing the plant to continue green and make 
larger growth, but it is doubtful if that late 
growth does much good and in many cases it 
probably does harm. When nitrate of soda is to 
be applied it should be put on when the plant is 
young in order to increase the size of the stalk 
growth. A good stalk is necessary to a large 
yield, but to encourage the growth of stalk when 
the time for fruiting has arrived is not good 
practice 





F I MAKE a heavy application of stable manure 

this fall to land that will make from one-half 
to two-thirds of a bale of cotton or 25 to 30 
pushels of corn per acre, should I plant only corn, 
or may I plant both corn and cotton on such 
land?’’ On land that is inclined to make rather 
a large stalk of cotton a heavy application of 
stable manure may increase this tendency to such 
an extent as to make the planting of cotton the 
first year undesirable. On ordinary land, even a 
heavy application of stable manure is not likely 
to have such an effect, especially if some acid 
phosphate or ground phosphate rock is added to 
the manure. Stable manure is deficient in phos- 
phoric acid, as compared with the nitrogen it con- 
tains, hence the wisdom of ‘‘balancing”’ the fertil- 
izer by the addition of phosphoric acid. This is 
especially important when heavy applications of 
stable manure are made to cotton lands. Corn is 
a lover of nitrogen, as furnished in stable manure, 
and the humus added also enables the land to 
hold more water which is also acceptable to the 
corn plant. For these reasons heavy applications 
of stable manure are especially suitable for the 
corn crop 


Making Oats a Profitable Crop. 


READER asks: 
able crop?” 

The average crop of oats is not profitable 
in the South. The average yield per acre in the 
South Atlantic States for the past 45 years has 
been around 15 bushels. In the South Central 
States, during the same time, the yield has been 
around 20 bushels per acre. With Kentucky, 
Texas and Oklahoma excluded, the yield in these 
South Central States has not been more than two 
bushels per acre better than in the South Atlantic 
States. These are not profitable crops; but for 
that matter, the average crops of cotton, about 
180 pel , and of corn, 15 to 20 bush- 
not profitable. This merely 
Means that the average Southern farmer does 
hot produce profitable yields of crops, but it has 
no bh ing on the question as to whether the 
Sout] should grow oats. 





“Do you regard oats a profit- 


acre 


els are 


ern farmer 

I believe the oat crop could and should be made 
profitable on Southern farms. Generally, oats 
have been sowed on the poorest lands and not 
intelligent consideration necessary to 
make any crop profitable. 
ed oats or those 


siven that 


Moreover, spring-sow- 

sowed late in the fall do not 

yield as those sowed in October. The 

greatest difficulty with the fall-sowed oats is win- 

ter-killing, but, except in the Southeast, little has 
done to overcome that difficulty. 


well as 


deen 


ine Ee ; Pee 
the advantages of the oat crop are that it fur- 


shes a good cover for the land during our open 
furnishes some green feed during the 

, Winter and early spring; makes an excel- 

ed for all farm livestock and is off the land 

to permit of making a crop of peanuts, 

S, Soy beans or lespedeza the same season. 
probable that 30 bushels of oats and 25 

of soy beans are equal to 50 bushels of 





corn in feeding value. The oats and soy beans 
can be made about as cheaply, and land that will 
produce 50 bushels of corn per acre should pro- 
duce much larger yields of oats and soy beans 
than those stated. On the other hand, land that 
will not produce more than 20 to 25 bushels of 
corn will produce more feed in oats and soy beans, 
and these crops will not remove as much nitrogen, 
the most expensive piant food, from the soil. 

When oats are sowed in the fall, on good land 
well prepared, fertilized properly, and put in by 
the open-furrow method, so as to prevent injury 
by freezing, they are a profitable crop. As to 
whether the crop is profitable depends most large- 
ly on the yield, and this depends largely on the 
man and the land. 





Fertilizers for Oats. 


HAT fertilizers do you advise for oats?’”’ 

On soils where commercial fertilizers 

pay under other crops, we advise the use 

of acid phosphate at time of sowing and a top- 

dressing of nitrate of soda early the next spring 

on soils of average fertility. If the soil is rich, or 

if a crop of some legume has been grown recently, 

the nitrate of soda may not be required, but the 

growth of the crop is the safest and best guide as 
to the need of nitrogen. 


From 100 to 3800 pounds of acid phosphate 
should be used when the oats are sowed. It may 
be put in with the seed drill when sowing the 
oats, and if it comes in contact with the seed no 
injury will result. 

When the oats are sowed early for grazing, it 
may pay to apply some nitrogenous fertilizer at 
the time of sowing, but as a general rule more 
profitable results will be obtained by applying 
from 75 pounds to 150 pounds of nitrate of soda 
per acre broadcast early in March. If the oats 
make a good growth and look vigorous and of a 
dark green color, they probably do not need nitro- 
gen, but unless such conditions exist, it usually 
pays well to use nitrate of soda on fall-sowed 
oats. We do not think spring-sowed oats profit- 
able, as a general rule, throughout the Cotton 
selt, but when spring sowing is practiced, the 
same fertilization is probably desirable, with the 
exception that the nitrate of soda may need to be 
applied a little later. 

In a proper rotation, with legumes occupying 
a prominent place, no commercial nitrogen will 
be needed on the oat crop. 


Oat Smut and What Causes It. 


T A MEETING of farmers which I recently 
attended, I heard one of the most successful 
oat growers of Alabama express the opinion 

that oat smut is due to the planting of immature 
oat seed. Several farmers present supported this 
erroneous idea. I do not Know how such an idea 
originated; but it is plainly a mistake. It may be 
that immature seed, or seed from oats cut too 
green, favor the prevalence of smut; but that this 
is the real cause, is not true. Without the smut 
fungus; there will be no smut, no matter what the 
other conditions of the seed. With no spores (or 
seeds) of smut, there will be no smut; just as cer- 
tainly as with no seeds of oats there will be no 
oats. The smut fungus is a plant, just as the oat 
is a plant; but this fungus is what is known as a 
“parasite.” That is, it is a plant living in or on 
another plant. The cow has other animals living 
upon her, the ticks and lice. The oat has other 
plants living on it, smut and rust. 

It is always a pity when errors like this,—that 
smut is due to immature seed,—are put forth, or 
allowed to go uncontradicted. Harm is always 
done, for the reason that many will believe the 
false theory, because it is given out by a so-called 
‘“‘practical’ man. As a matter of fact, it is pure 
“theory”? and has no real basis for its existence. 
Verily, verily! the greatest ‘‘theorists’’ are usually 
those who claim that they ‘just practical 
men.” 

Oat smut does more harm than is generally sus- 
pected. The loss in the oat yield is frequently 
tremendous and yet it is easily prevented. Unless 
the seed are known to be free from smut, it will 





are 


always pay to treat them. The treatment is 
neither difficult nor expensive and yet is very 
effective. The black powdery masses which ap- 
pear in the place of the grain are the spores (or 
seeds) of the smut fungus. These get on the oat 
seed and when planted with the seed produce 
smut in the plants that grow from these infected 
seeds. But, as stated, these smut spores are easily 
killed and smut effectually prevented by treating 
the seed just before sowing. 

Probably the best treatment is to moisten the 
seed with formalin solution, one ounce to three 
gallons of water. The formalin can be bought at 
from 75 cents to $1 a pound and one pound is 
sufficient to treat 40 to 50 bushels. The seed may 
be moistened by dipping the sacked oats into the 
solution, or by spreading them out on a floor and 
sprinkling the solution over them. While the 
sprinkling is being done the seed should be shov- 
eled or stirred so that every seed will be wet. The 
seed should then be covered with an old sheet, 
canvas or blanket wet with the same solution and 
allowed to remain from six to eight hours. They 
should then be spread out in a thin layer about 
two inches thick and be stirred occasionally until 
dry. 

Care must be taken not to reinfect the seed with 
the smut spores. It is well to re-sack them in 
sacks that have also been treated with the forma- 
lin solution. 

If the quantity of seed is large, the drying may 
be aided by mixing air-slaked lime with the seed 
and then removing the lime by running through a 
fanning mill, when such a machine is available. 

Many think this ‘‘too much trouble,” but since 
the oat yields are reduced from 10 to 20 per cent 
by smut, it is evident that it pays well to take 
the trouble. ; 


Loss of Plant Food by Leaching. 

HE loss of plant food from the soil by leach- 
ing is considerable in all sections of average 
rainfall, but there are many reasons why | 

it is of unusual importance in the South 

1. The larger the amount of rainfall, the larger | 
the amount of plant foods lost by leaching, other | 
things being equal. The rainfall is unusually | 
heavy in the South, hence leaching is likely to 
be excessive other things being equal. There is | 
greatest loss by leaching in the summer because | 
the nitrogen in the soil is being made soluble | 
more rapidly in the summer. Warmth is favor- | 
able to bacterial activity which plays an active | 
part in rendering nitrogen soluble. Our summers | 
are long, warm and rain is abundant. Moreover | 
our winters are warmer and wetter than in most 
sections thereby setting free more nitrogen and 
leaching more of it from the soil. 

2. The character of the soil and its ability to 
absorb and hold water largely control the leach- 
ing of plant foods from the soil. A clay soil will 
hold water better and consequently suffers less 
from leaching, but a larger proportion of our 
soils are light or sandy and since our rainfall is 
heavy we suffer extensively from the leaching of 
plant foods from the soil because of their inabili- 
ty to hold moisture. Clay soils also exert a great- 
er amount of chemical action by which plant 
foods are combined and leaching is prevented. 
Our large areas of sandy soil, therefore, suffer 
more severely from leaching. 

3. But another and greater reason why our 
soils fail to hold moisture well and therefore 
suffer more from leaching, is the general lack of 
humus or organic The water-holding 
power of soils is tremendously increased by an 
abundance of decaying organic matter, and, in a 
measure, to the extent the water-holding power is 
increased, the leaching is decreased. But South- 
ern soils, because of climatic conditions—heat 
and moisture—and our cropping systems, are de- 
ficient in humus and consequently are more sub- 
ject to leaching. 

4. The condition or combinations in which 
plant foods exist in the soil also largely influence 
their leaching from the soil. If soils with a large 
amount of nitrogen in soluble forms did not hold 
water better than other soils they would of course, 
lose more by leaching, but such soils are usually 
well supplied with humus and in condition to take 
up and hold a large amount of w 
ing begins. 

Losses of 


matter. 


ater before leach-~ 


plant foods by leachin; 

carefully distinguished from the loss of 
consequently fertility by washing, but 

important sources of large losses of 
from Southern soils. 


must be 
soil and 
both are 
plant foods 
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GROCER here has some tons of salt refuse 

from meat? Will this be of any value as a 
fertilizer for fall oats?’’ No, it is not worth 
hauling as a fertilizer. 





7 ILL it pay to use nitrate of soda on a patch 
’ of potatoes that were planted on a turned- 
down sod of alfalfa?’’ I hardly think it would 
pay. It would mainly increase the growth of the 
tops without a corresponding increase in the 
tubers. 





OW shall I keep beets in winter, for I have a 
nice lot?’”’ Do not try to keep the early-sown 
beeis, but plant some Blood Turnip beets now and 
then let them stay all winter right where they 
grew, with a furrow thrown to each side, and you 
can get at them all winter through when the soil 
is not frozen. Treat carrots in the same way. 


ILL ground oyster shells give me as good re- 

sults as burnt lime?” If the shells are pul- 
verized as fine as flour, and you can get them at 
a reasonable price, say $1 a ton, they will pay 
very well, and can be used more heavily than 
burnt lime. But burnt lime well slaked and 
allowed to get carbonated in the air will have a 
more speedy effect in smaller amount. 


OW shall I keep my Irish potatoes?’ You 

cannot keep the early crop of potatoes for 
winter, no matter what you do. The only way is 
to have a late crop from July planting which will 
grow till frost. Then, if these are stored in a 
perfectly dark place and kept at a temperature 
but little above the freezing point, they will keep 
all right. Heat and light will ruin them quickly. 





Wwe is the proper color of Jersey cows? I 

have one that has some white spots that was 
bought for full-blood, and some say that this is 
not a true Jersey.” Your cow may be all right, 
for white spots do not indicate impure blood in a 
Jersey cow. They are generally buff in color and 
sometimes squirrel gray, and at one time there 
was a fad for solid color and black points, but 
some of the best Jerseys have white spots, and 
no one demands solid color now. 





AN I sow onion seed now for plants to set in 

fall, as the soil is hardly workable in early 
spring?’”’ You can sow seed of the Prizetaker 
onicn in early September and transplant them 
when they are the size of a goose quill, and they 
will do very well and make large onions. Or you 
can sow the seed in February under glass sashes 
in a cold-frame, as I did this spring, and trans- 
plant them and they will do well, for mine are 
now of good size and still growing. 


oy do you think of the open-furrow method 
of sowing oats?” I have never tried it, and 
froin what I have seen, never shall want to do so. 
The best way to sow oats is to prepare the land 
theroughly by harrowing till fine and then drill 
the oats in with a regular wheat drill. Rough 
preparation and the loose and lumpy soil cause 
more winter-killing than anything else. With the 
soil well settled and the surface made fine, the 
winier oats will stand as well as in furrows and 
the crop will be heavier. 





| 


HILE the regular tiles are best for under- 

drains, you can make very good drains with 
pine poles skinned. rive the ditches a regular 
fall with no sags in it to fill up; dig the: ditches 
as deep as you can get a fall of a few inches in 
100 feet, say two to three feet deep. Lay two 
poles side by side in the ditch with a space be- 
tween them, and then lay another pole on top, 
rather larger, to cover this space. Then put in 
some pine straw to keep the soil from working in, 
and fill the ditch. Dig straight to a good outlet, 
and put the ditches about fifty feet apart. It will 
pay well to under-drain as it will dry the land 


better than open ditches. 

I stating that they bought cottonseed and both 
have the cotton anthracnose in their crop. This 
discase is conveyed in the seed and has not here- 
tofore been common in North Carolina, and grow- 
ers should be extremely careful in getting seed to 
know that they are not getting the disease. There 
is no remedy for it. Some bolls will make half a 
crop and seed from such bolls will carry the dis- 
ease. The only thing to do is to plant perfectly 








HAVE two letters from North Carolina farmers, 


A GOOD BEEF SIRE. 








_ Mr. A. L. 


French’s article 
on page 12 telling 
how the young folks 
can help raise the 
beef calves and find 
it pleasant and prof- 


itable work. The 





South is going to be 
a great cattle country 
one of these days, 
and it will pay you 
to interest your boys 
in good cattle of both 
the beef and dairy 


breeds. 























healthy seed and to avoid planting land where the 
disease appeared the year before, for the germs 
may live in the soil for several years. In South 
Carolina they have found that seed taken from a 
healthy plant among diseased ones may breed a 
resistant strain. North Carolina farmers had 
better be careful where they buy seed. 





HAT is the best top-dressing for bluegrass 

lawns?’’ Dressing with stable manure will, 
of course, make the grass grow stronger, but it is 
apt to bring in so much crabgrass and chickweed 
that it damages the lawn. The best top-dressing 
I have ever used on a wn is raw bone meal. 
This will have nitrogen enough to encourage the 
growth, and the phosphoric acid in the bone will 
maintain the growth well. An annual dressing of 
bone meal in the spring as the grass starts in 
growth will keep the Jawn in a healthy, growing 
condition. Then, in all growing weather, cut the 
lawn every week and leave the cut grass to decay 
where it falls, and it will thicken the sod. If you 
leave the grass to get tall before mowing, the lawa 
mower will not do good work and the cut grass 
will be so heavy that you will have to rake it off, 
and that tends to the exhaustion of the sod. The 
fine cut grass will build up a mulch that wilil be 
a protection to the sod in dry weather. 





OU can grow violets in a cold-frame under 

glass. The common hardy violet Known as 
the Tarboro violet, and the Pinehurst violet, will 
bloom very well in the open ground, and seed 
freely and stands the summer heat. The finer 
sweet violets such as the double Marie Louise 
need to be grown in frames. Then there is a fine 
single one that sells well. This is the Princess of 
Wales. But I hardly think that you can make 
anything shippihg violet flowers North. With a 
little frame, tho, you can have more and better 
flowers than outside. The plants are set in the 
frame in September six inches apart each way. In 
the spring, runners are rooted and placed in three- 
inch pots and packed closely together on a bed of 
coal ashes with a lath screen over them. Then, 
by watering, carefully protected from the sun, 
you can have fine plants for setting in the fall, 
but planted cutside the red spider will destroy 
them in summer. 


Good Farming and Poor. 

HERE is a great difference in the agricul- 
tural development in various sections in 
the South. In the upper Piedmont section 

of North Carolina, from Greensboro to Charlotte, 
one finds that the shallow and level cultivation of 
the corn crop has very generally been adopted, 
and here and there we find one who is trying it 
with cotton and tobacco with success. 

sut last week I went from Raleigh down into 
the near-by county of Harnett to attend and speak 
at the annual picnic of the local Farmer’s Union. 
Down in this section I find that the modern meth- 
ods of cultivation have not yet taken hold, and I 
saw field after field of corn “‘laid-by’”’ with turning 
plows, throwing up high ridges of earth to the 


rows and evidently the roots o* the corn had been 
severed, and but for the fact that the rainy season 
had enabled the corn to recover more quickly 
irom the mutilation, there would have been scen 
far more damage done. 

I had a large audience in the schoolhouse and 
tried to show them the error of this sort of work, 
not only cutting the corn roots but throwing up 
the soil to dry out rapidly, and only the rainy 
season had saved much of it from serious loss. 
It is surprising how slow farmers are to fully 
realize the mischief they are doing with turning 
Eiows in the corn field. 

The weather is now changing from wet to dry, 
and the piled up soil around will dry out and the 
corn will suffer, while corn that has simply been 
kept with a shallow dust blanket will thrive. 





The One Way Out. 


SK a small farmer in the South why he keeps 
growing nothing but cotton, and he will tell 
you that it is the only money crop, and 

that he cannot afford to grow things that he can- 
not get cash for, as he can for cotton. And he 
goes along making a little crop of cotton and 
being carried by the merchant, and the store bill 
at the end of the year takes his cotton. In fact, 
he never sees any money, does not know what it 
cost him to make the cotton, and instead of get- 
ting ahead, he goes backwards till the merchant 
owns him and his land. 

He could not afford to raise forage and feed 
stock, but he could afford to pay two or three 
prices for hay that he could have grown, and for 
meat that he could have raised, and his little crop 
of cotton helps to make rich a host of other peo- 
ple who furnish him food for himself and his 
mule, while it keeps him poor and makes him 
poorer year after year. Why will men keep doing 
this hopeless sort of work? Why, in the name of 
common sense, do they keep on making a couple 
of hundred pounds, or less, of lint an acre, when 
by better farming they could make three or four 
times as much cotton per acre, and at the same 
time raise most of the things they now buy on 
credit at three prices to be paid for out of a poor 
crop of cotton? 

Cotton is a splendid money crop to the man 
who farms well, buys what he must buy for cash, 
and can hold his cotton till the speculators have 
gcbbled up all the weak cotton at their own price, 
but to the farmer who grows nothing but cotton 
and buys everything on the credit of the cotton 
crop, cotton is far from being a money crop, and 
becomes simply the emblem of his enslavement 
to the merchant and the fertilizer man. And the 
only way out is to farn®right and grow the things 
he is now paying exorbitantly for, and to stop 
trying to make cotton pay for everything that 
he needs. 





As an aid to getting a stand of crimson clover, 
we would use lime and stable manure freely on a 
small area. It will pay, for when crimson clover 
is once made a successful crop on the farm, its 
value is very great. 
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HOW TO MAKE EVENERS. 





Two-Horse and Three-Horse Eveners Which Give Each Horse 
His Fair Share of Work—Some Devices Are Really Uneveners. 


By Prof. M. E. 

IiE two-horse doubletree is the 
simplest form of evener. With 

this the length of each end, 

j.e. the distance from the work hole 
to each singletree hole must be the 
same in order to give each horse his 
chare of the load. If it is desirable 
to give cne horse the advantage on 
account of his being light or soft, it 
can be done by giving him a longer 
side or, what amounts to the same 
thing, by shortening the other side. 
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Fig. 1 





This is a common principle and prac- 
tice which every driver understands. 
A fact not so generally known is 
that the work hole should be in line 
with the singletree holes because if 
not in line the horse that gets be- 
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hind will do either more or less work 
than the horse in front. Whether 
more or less, depends upon whether 
the work hole is in front of or behind 
the singletree holes. 

Figures 1 and 2 are given to show 
how this is brought about. In figure 
1 the singletree holes are at the back 
side of the evener and the work hole 
in the front side. If one horse falis 
behind, as shown by the dotted line, 
he must do more work than the other 
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Sherwin, North Carolina A. & M. College. 


singletree holes the amount of work 
which must be done by each animal 
is not affected by one getting behind, 
for in this case the length of both 
lever arms diminish equally. 

There are several forms of eveners 
for three horses. The simple and 
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horses but should be kept solely for 
three. 

Eveners for more than three horses 
abreast can easily be built up from 
either of the above models, tho fig- 
ure 4 is a decidedly better form to 
use as a model for a five-horse ev- 
ener. 

The three-horse eveners shown 
above if attached to a tongue would 
throw the middle horse squarely on 
the tongue, hence if used with 
tongued implements they must at- 
tach at one side of the tongue to some 
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light forms are the best. Figure 3 
shows the most common three-horse 
evener. This is made up of a pair of 
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Fig. 5 


other part of the implement. When 
the evener must be fastened to the 
tongue a different form of evener is 
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\ Fig. 6 
: 
doubletrees, a singletree and an ev- used. Such a form is used on disk 


ener only slightly longer than a two- 
horse evener; these all connected 
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horse as long as he stays behind for with rings and clevises. he reason 


the other horse then has an advant- 
age equal to the distance a-b. 
Davidson and Chase have calculat- 
ed that with the work hole 4% inches 
ahead of the singletree holes one 








for this being the most common is 
doubtless because when not in use 
with three horses abreast it furnishes 
doubletrees for a pair of animals and 
a singletree for one worked alone. 
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horse eight inches behind the other 
must pull nearly nine per cent more. 
This is equivalent to giving the other 
horse an advantage of 1% inches on 
a three-foot doubletree. 

However with the holes as in fig- 
ure 2, with the work hole behind the 
singletree holes, this condition is just 
reversed. In this case the horse that 
falls behind gets the longer leverage 
and hence the advantage. The care- 
ful driver will, of course, keep his 
animals as nearly even as possible in 
order to give both animals the same 
amount of work, or else he will use 
a doubletree with the holes in line. 
If the work hole is in line with the 
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Hence an evener with the work hole 
one-third the distance from one sin- 
gletree hole to the other is all the ad- 
ditional equipment needed for work- 
ing three together and this is cheap- 
er than a complete three-horse out- 
fit. 

A more easily handled three-horse 
evener is shown in figure 4. It has 
the advantages of being light, com- 
pact, and well balanced. It can be 
made still more compact by laying 
the singletrees directly on top of the 
evener. Much of the usual dragging 
and swinging is avoided by using this 
evener. It should not be made to be 
taken apart for use with one or two 


harrows as shown in The Progressive 
Farmer of March 30, page 10. The 
dimensions of this particular evener 
are given in figure 5. Theoretically 
this seems to be an evener; practical- 
ly it is not an evener for it gives the 
single horse more than his share of 
the work. Yet it was purchased with 
the disk as shown on the page and 
issue of this paper above referred to. 
It is shown here in figure 5 to im- 
press upon the readers of this article 
the fact that some so-called eveners 
which are in use are not eveners but 
horse-killers. 

Perhaps it would pay each man to 
test the eveners before buying. This 
can be done with two simple spring 
scales. Hook one at (a), the other 
at (b), figure 6. Pull the one at (a) 
till it reads 25 pounds; the other one 
at (b) should then read 50 pounds. 
If it does not, the evener is not a real 
evener. 

Figure 6 shows the dimensions of 
an evener of the same type which, 
it is believed, will give equal work to 
each of the three animals. 

Several other forms of 
vork well on implements for hich 
they are made but often do not fit on 
other implements. They are often 
too complicated for home manufac- 
ture. 





Misunderstood. 
“When 


Mark Twain was a 
wspaper writer in 


struggling mn 





you with a cigar box under you 
am afraid you are smoking too much.” 

“It isn’t that,’’ said Mark. “I'm moving 
again.’’—Success Magazine. 
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| HARROWINGS. | 


R. Smith, in stating the causes of 
failures in the growing of 
vetch, on page 5 of the issue of Aug- 
ust 3, also states the chief cauces of 
failures with the other so-called win- 
ter legumes, crimson clover and bur 
clover. These causes are, ‘seeding 
at the wrong time, and lack of inoc- 
ulation.”’ 





But it is not always easy to know 
what is the right time. If, howev- 
er, these legum2s are not sowed 
early enough to get some considera- 
ble growth before hard freezes come 
it is the part of wisdom not to sow 
them atall. It is true that there may 
be a scarcity of moisture the latter 
part of August and first of Septem- 
ber in the northern part of the Cot- 
ton Belt, and while later sowing, a 
little later, may be advisable further 
South, even then too late sowing is 
the most common cause of failure, 
except lack of inoculation. We would 
rather take the risk of a lack of mois- 
ture than of too late seeding. 

it is simply a waste of seed to sow 
these legumes without inoculating 
the soil and for that reason they 
snould not be sowed except on a 
quarter or half an acre until a com- 
plete success and thovough inocula- 
tion is secured. After they have once 
been grown successfully then soil for 
inoculating large areas is available 
right on the farm and when this is 
true we would use not less than a 
ton of soil to inoculate an acre which 
has not previously grown the crop. 

Harrow would like to have a small 
part of the money that is wasted, 
any one fall, in trying to grow these 
crops in the South. He could put it 
to a better use. Not only are the ex- 
pensive seed lost, but those making 
the failures become discouraged and 
lose faith in these legumes and those 
who advise their use. Too high a 
value is not easily put on a good crop 
of any cf these legumes, but those 
who advocate their use will accom- 
plish more by giving instruction on 
how to grow them. In fact, we have 
had quite a plenty of advice as to 
what we can do and ought to do and 
now need a little more definite ‘nfor- 
mation as to how to do it. Sow at 
the right time and inoculate. ‘These 
may not always be easy, but it is 
wasting seed to sow too late and 
without thorough inoculation. By 
the way, seed of both crimson clover 
and vetch are probably going to be 
cheaper this year than for the last 


few years. Both have been very 
high-priced for several years. 
* + * 
Mr. Latham says: “T have seen 


harness patched up with hay-ties and 
cther wires until you could hardly 
tell whether they had originally been 
made of leather or of wire.’’ Who 
has not seen these same sights and 
been disgusted at the slovenly spirit 
which made such things possible? If 
there is eny one lesson which we 
need to learn, it is that of neatness 
and care in our work and our living. 
Who has not seen schoolhouses and 
courthouses reeking in filth, pas- 
tures overgrown with weeds, build- 
ings out of repair, with weeds and 
accumulated heaps of trash making 
the barn lots hideous. I have seen 
land turned out to grow weeds at the 
very doors of agricuitural colleges 
and back yards that were veritable 
“junk heaps.” In fact, the trouble 
seems to be almost universal 
throughout the South. We expect 
this sort of thing among some of the 
people everywhere, but among Sou- 
thern farmers it is rare that we see 
conditions otherwise. Jf we can ever 
learn how a farm ought to look, we 
shall have learned a valuable les- 
son. If beautiful pictures have a re- 
fining, educational value, surely the 
slovénly conditions around most Sou- 
thern farms must have an opposite 
effect. HARROW. 
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“THE BALER FOR BUSINESS” 


CAPACITY—12 to 
75 Tons of Hay 
a Day. 
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Ann Arbor Machine Co., {: Fi Fara <4 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 





























































There’s Big Money 
mi Under Those Stuinps! 


100 average stumps take up one acre— 
7 prevent cultivation and rob you of big- 

ger protits and a better-looking farm. 
Whether you fave a few stumps, or thousands, 
you need and can afford to own the 


Mighty Monarch Steel Stump Puller 


Three times stronger thanany other puller made. Pulls a 
stump seven feet thick. Outwears three ordinary pullers. 
Stands 500,000-pound strain. Easiest, safest and qu kest to 
operate. We own many exclusive features, ALL ATENTED. 
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Don’t buy ANY stump puller until you a 
read our book. Itgives ‘‘inside’’ facts ¢ 

that will save you time and mone 
two standing offers of $1,000 ea 
interest you. Write for free book y 
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Beats All Other 
Spreaders 2tol 


At last the spreader that lasts. Carries twice 
the load of other spreaders, yet is lighter draft. 
The only one that can properly spread a heaped- 
upload. Twenty-four new ideasin the 


New Idea Spreader 


Send today for book that will 

tell you all and save you 

money on this esos 
or 
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Sell Fruit Trees—Summer work for teachers, 
college boys, and farmers. Easy to sell and 
big profits. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 
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MORE EXPERIENCE WITH 


VETCH. 


Mr. Hudson Tells of His Success and 


Failures. 


summer Mr. Poe requested 


L AST 
} me to write him the results of 


my work with hairy vetch, especially 
what my yield of seed was per acre. 
I promised him that I would do so, 
but upon thinking the matter over 
I concluded that the results were 30 
very gratifying that it might be well 
another year for fear that 
successive crops would prove disap- 
pointing. And it is well that I did, 
for results this year from the grain 
end of it were exceedingly disap- 
pointing, but the yield of hay was 
tremendous, 

Last year I threshed the hay from 
seven acres and. secured 3,500 
pounds of seed or 500 pounds per 
acre. This year my yield was less 
| than 200 pounds and the quality not 


| so good. Last year, tho, my yield 
of hay was about 1% to 1% tons 


to the acre (the season was very dry) 
while this year on the same quality 
of land it ran at least a ton better. 
The growth was so rank in places 
that it came over my horse’s back. 
| I had a few shocks of corn that were 
left until spring as we did not care 
to damage the grain by running the 
wagon over it and these shocks were 
completely hidden by the vetch. 

As to sowing the grain, my re- 
sults are not in accord with those 
of most writers. In seeding on good 
land I would use the same quantity 
of oats or wheat that I would use if 
I did not intend putting in the vetch 
and would then add 25 pounds to 40 
pounds of vetch seed. My experience 
has been that a light seeding of oats 
would not support the vetch and it 
would fall down and cause you to 
| lose a large portion of your crop. I 
| have yet to find the kind of land that 
will not grow vetch successfully al- 
| ways provided you inoculate for it. 
I have been growing vetch for a 
number of years but never take in 
a new field without inoculating be- 
fore sowing. The best form of in- 
oculation is from soil where the 
vetch has been grown. I have made 
complete failures without inocula- 
tion on fields adjacent to the ones 
that had been growing vetch. The 
soil can be put down by hand or in 
the fertilizer part of a grain distrib- 
utor. I have used a distributor run- 
ning one time to cotton rows and 
secured sufficient inoculation to in- 
oculate a 3%-foot row. I have a 
friend that puts his soil, seed and 
everything through the fertilizer 
part of his grain drill, but I have 
never attempted this. I never seed 
vetch after October 20, and never 

use any but the hairy. 

| We are running a three-year ro- 
tation, the farm being divided into 
three great fields, the rotation be- 
ing cotton, corn, oats and vetch fol- 
lowed by peas. This year is the first 
that cotton has come since the ro- 
tation begun. . We have cut out ni- 
trogen entirely upon 60 per cent of 
our cotton, only using it where the 
soil was badly worn. The cotton is 
growing off fine and is now lapping 
in four-foot rows. There are fields 
adjacent where the owner has sim- 
ply run all cotton that will not av- 
erage one-third the size and he has 
used a complete fertilizer. With 
another round of the rotation I will 
cut out all nitrogen on my corn. [f 
have found it more profitable to 
grow vetch and oats than cotton, 
and at the same time the improve- 
ment to my soil is simply wonderful. 
Anyone that will follow this rota- 
tion will be able to cut down more 
than half of his fertilizer bill. We 
expect to use ground phosphate rock 
this fall. 

Where soil is used for inoculation 
it must be kept out of the sun and 
covered as soon as put on field. 

I would be ungrateful in conclu- 











place 


sion did I not give credit to A. 
G. Smith of the Bureau of Farm 
Management of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for my suc- 


cess. The Department is willing to | 
assist anyone that is really inter- | 
ested. 


ALEX D. HUDSON. 

Newberry, S. C. 

Editorial Comment: In a later 
letter Mr. Hudson says: “I read Mr. 
Smith’s article on vetch, in August 
3 issue, with a great deal of interest 
due largely to the fact that Mr. Smith 
gave me my start with vetch. I was 
disappointed, tho, at your following 
it in the same column with Mr. 
Fant’s article on sowing rye. I be- 
lieve in sowing rye and do not mean 
to take issue with Mr. Fant on the 
value of any crop for adding humus 
to the soil, but I do most emphati- 
cally disagree with him when he says 
that it is necessary to sow rye on 
poor soil before you make a success 
of vetch. The view run with Mr. 
Smith’s article was taken on my 
and that particular field was 
practically turned out when I took 
the farm. 
it up, not preceeding it with any oth- 
er crops. As Mr. Smith stated, I 
made a failure of my first sowing 
solely because I did not inoculate. I 
failed to inoculate because I had a 
field only a few yards away and I 
thought that probably the inoculation 
had been carried in some manner. 
The second year, as Mr. Smith stat- 
ed, I inoculated and secured a heavy 
crop. This I followed with peas. 
Last winter following the peas I had 
a very heavy volunteer crop of vetch 
to come up which I turned under the 
first of the past May and put in cot- 


ton using only acid phosphate under | 


the cotton. That field is today as 
black as my hat and the cotton is 
lapping in four-foot rows. Altho 
the sand is a little bad it will make 
me more than a bale to the acre This 
is )what ene crop of vetch followed 
by peas did for an abandoned field. 
My advise is to sow it anywhere if 
you only inoculate and prepare the 
soil.”’ 





Rape a Great Feed Crop. 
BEGAN breaking my land last 
September with a two-horse plow. 

Broke 40 acres and harrowed with 
a disk harrow and divided in differ- 
ent lots, ten acres each except first. 
I broadcasted 200 pounds of fertilizer 
per acre. Planted Canada field peas 
eight acres and two acres of rape, 
which I consider the best green feed 
for all kinds of stock: Then I sowed 
ten acres in oats, ten acres in rye and 
ten acres in rye and clover and got 
a good stand of all. 

In eight weeks it was ready for 
the stock, seven Jersey cows and 
calves and 30 head of young hogs, 
and I never saw stock mend so in my 
life. The cows increased in milk and 


put on fat and the hogs were thrifty | 


and grew off at once. And the quan- 
tity of feed was hardly hurt at all by 
the drouth. The stock was taken off 
the last of February and the rape 
was then cut for the hogs in the 
runs, which consisted of five head 


of Tamworth hogs, four brood sows 


and a male. 


The Canada peas were almost a 
failure, being planted too thin, but 
the rape far exceeded all my expecta- 
tions. Some claim it no good for 
milk cows, but I think it is the best 
green feed for the South and I have 
a patch just coming on now. I think 
it can be successfully grown all times 
of the year and our chickens and 
turkeys had free range on the patch 
and kept iaying right on, after our 
neighbors’ had all quit laying. 

R. M. HENDRY. 

Live Oak, Fla. 





[I enclose one dollar to renew my _ sub- 
scription. This makes 24 years I have been 
a subscriber know I love The Pro- 
gressive T. Crawford, Pike- 
ville, N. 
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| GUILFORD COLLEGE 
FOR BOTH MEN AND WOMEN. 


Courses in Mathematics, Ancient and Modern Lan 
guages, History, English Literature, Philosophy and 
} the Natural Sciences. 
| Departments in Music, Bookkeeping and Bankiny, end 
* Methods of Teaching. 
| Athletic Grounds, including Running Track and Rase. 
| ball Field. 
| New Dormitory being erected for young men which 
| will be ready for the Fall Term. 

Noted for thorough instruction, high moral tone and 
homelike surroundings. 

Located in the healthful Piedmont Section of } 
Carolina, 





EXPENSES MODERATE 


Arrangements for young women to do their own work 
and thereby reduce the cost of living. 

A Young Men’s Club is conducted for the benefit of” 
young men who desire to economize in living expens 

For catalog, address 


L. L. HOBBS, President, 


Ss. 


Guilford College, N.C 








Lenoir College 


HICKORY, N. C. 





Co-Educational. 225 Students. 15 Teachers. 1200 
feet above sea-level. No malaria. New Science 
Building being erected. 

Genuine A. B. Courses with electives. Graduates 
complete M. A, degreein one session at Univ ty 
-of N. C. Music (Piano, Violin, Voice, Theory), Ex- 
pression, Art and Preparatory Departments, Steam { 
heat, electric lights, shower baths, etc., in Dormi- \ \ 
tories. 





($8.50-$9.25) room rent $1.50 a month. 

Oakview Hall (Women) board, heat and light $9.00 a 
month: room rent $1.00 a month, 

Tuition For Session, College, $40: Preparatory, $27- 
$36; Music, Art, etc., $36 each. 

Hickory Business College in Connection With 
Lenoir College—Bookkeeping and Shorthand 
courses $25.00 each. Our graduates get and hold 
positions. Write for free catalogue. 


R. L. FRITZ, - - - 


President. 














ATLANTIC CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


WILSON, N. C. Fifteen in Faculty, 





Girls’ College and Prepar- Boys’ New 
| Boarding atory School Dormitory 
| School. Music, Art, Expres-| With all aa 
| Limited to sion, Business. Modern ~~ 
| Thoroughly equip- 
| 50. Every} ped and _ expenses} Conven- 
very low: $150.00.] , 
home care. iences. 


Send for Catalog. 





AGRICULTURAL and 


Se 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE 


FOR THE COLORED RACE. 
For males only. Practical agri- 
cultural and mechanical branches. 
Open all the year. 
For free tuition or catalog, address 
JAS. B. DUDUEY, - President, 
Greensboro, N. C. 





Oxford College 


OXFORD, N. C. pee 
Founded 1850. 
Literary, Music, Art, Teaching, Busi- 
ness, Domestic Science Courses. 
Board and General Tuition a Year, 
$167. Apply for Illustrated Catalog. 
F. P. HOBGOOD, President. 


CATAWBA COLLEGE 


and FITTING SCHOOL 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


Opens Sept. 4. Christian, but not sectarian. Co-ed- 
ucational. Healthful location. Fine equipment. 


Strong Courses—Classical, Scientific, Art, Music, 
Expression, Business. 


Agriculture—A six-year course. Laboratory and 
Field Work. Educates FOR the farm. 


W. R. WEAVER, A.M., Dean. 


Wheat dt chhe 





























A business course is the key that opens 
more avenues to success than any other 
training. Our Colleges are located in the 
UP COUNTRY. Positions secured. Cata- 
log free. 


CECIL’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Spartanbuug, S. C., or Anderson, 8. C. 





College of Veterinary Medicine 


George Washington University 
Located at Washington, D. C., where instant access 
may be had to all the records of Government re- 
search along Agricultural lines. Recognized by the 
American Veterinary Medical Association and all the 
State Examining Boards. Night school facilittes for 
those who wish to earn while they learn. For cata- A 
logue address 

DAVID M. BUCKINGHAM, V. M. D., DEAN, 
2113-15 Fourteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Indiana Veterinary College 


Conferring the Degree of 


Doctor of Veterinary 














| 
Medicine } 

| WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 

| Indianapolis, - Indiana. 











TERRE HAUTE VETERINARY COLLEGE 
Competent Faculty. Modern Equipment. 


Course covers three sessions of 7 months 
| each. A school offering the most practical 


organized, equipped and conducted to meet ij 
with the modern demands of the professiom- jf 
Over 300 clinical cases treated in hospital y¥ 
during last session. Session 1911-12 begins 
Sept. 11, 1912. Write today for catalog and 
4nformation. Terre Haute Veterinary College 
Terre Haute, Ind 


Highland Hall (Men) board, heat and light at cost ) 
- g! ty) ) 





course in clinical and laboratory education. t 
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Our Progressive Young People. 














THE NEW-FASHIONED GIRL. 


She is the Domestic Science Girl Who Knows How to Do Things 
and Delights in Doing Them for Herself and for Others. 


By Miss Susie V. Powell, Jackson, Miss. 


just as in other things. One 
of the most popular types just 
now is the “Domestic Science Girl.” 
The representatives of this type that 
I have seen this summer have been 
exceedingly attractive. Sometimes 
they are pretty, but always they have 
been neat, dainty, patient, gracious, 
and vitally interested in people and 
things about them 
President Whitfield of the Indus- 
trial Institute and College very gen- 
erously arranged to pay the expenses 
of some of his domestic science grad- 
uates to assist at the public demon- 
strations of the Canning and Poultry 


Pies in girls come and go 


Clubs throughout Mississippi, and 
about a dozen of these girls gra- 


ciously gave us the benefit of their 
services so as to become familiar 
with the rural school problems and 


add valuable experience to their 
splendid training. These demon- 
strations were all held out under 


shade trees. : 

While the county director and her 
assistants were instructing the club 
members in the canning process, un- 
der a neighboring shade tree a very 
interesting and attractive scene was 


enacted A spotlessly white table, 
with neatly arranged utensils and 


ingredients was presided over by a 
dainty domestic science girl with her 
blonde hair arranged becomingly, 
and wearing a snowy white dress that 
was simple and becoming. She was 
assisted by a bevy of club members. 
This domestic science lady won the 
highest degree from one of the best 
colleges in the State. She was well 
versed in Latin, higher mathematics, 
chemistry, and literature, but all this 





had not prevented her from becom- 
ing expert in the science of cooking 
and household economics, as she soon 


convinced those who watched her 
quietly and skilfully direct the girls 
to make the soups and salads. When 
“dinner on the grounds” was ready, 
and these girls passed the steaming 
pink and cream tomato soup in dain- 
ty cups (because these are more con- 
venient than plates to handle when 
standing) every one was anxious to 
try it, and several times the hoary- 
headed old joke: “the sample’s pret- 
ty good, now bring me some soup,” 
was heard. A little later there ap- 
peared the tomato salad which was a 


picture showing the hand of a true 
artist The dish lined with crisp 
whitish green lettuce leaves with 
great luscious red_slices of chilled to- 
matoes, topped with the creamy salad 
dressing vas served with salted 
crackers 

The recipes for both the soup and 
salad were written on a blackboard 
and were eagerly copied by all the 
club members and many of the 
mothers and other visitors, after they 
had en of these dishes. 

After all had been served and ev- 
ery utensil and dish had been neatly 
washed, dried and put away, all pres- 
ent sat down while our dainty lady 
talked of the need for variety in our 
diet » uses of soups and salads, of 
school lunches, cooking for invalids, 
and other interesting and important 
matters of household economics. 

WI! the day’s work was over, 
and our domestic science girl was 
free to mingle socially with the peo- 
ple, there was no more popular per- 
son than she. The leading so- 
ciety ladies were glad to entertain 
he their homes, while their 
daughters found in her a congenial 
companion, and the most popular 


young men vied with each other in | 


offering courtesies and attentions. 
In fact, she was decidedly the fash- 
ion. 

Do we not see in this young wo- 
man, and in the work she is doing 
a good omen of the day that is dawn- 
ing? A day in which because of the 
training and_ scientific knowledge 
given our girls, housework will not 
be a synonym for drudgery, because 
much of the drudgery, will be elimi- 
nated. Is she not a shining evidence 
that higher culture and a practical 





working knowledge of the important | 
matter of home-keeping are not in- | 


compatible, but 


that these qualities | 


blend into the well rounded charac- | 
ter essential to the very highest type | 


of true womanhood? 

I am sure that many 
join with me in saying: 
be upon the Domestic Science Girl!’’ 


voices will 





How a Public School Library Was 
Built. 


HE greatest need in Arkansas, 

where I taught for a period of 12 
years, is not schools or courses of 
study, but gocd wholesome litera- 
ture adapted to the several grades 
and ages of the children. A good 
book has saved many boys from 
nights with bad associates, and 
many girls from reading cheap un- 
inspiring literature, that not only 
does not help intellectual develop- 
ment, but retards it and poisons the 
mind. 

I took charge of one of the lead- 
ing schools in Hot Springs County 
and found good blackboards, mod- 
ern desks and charts, but no books, 
not even a dictionary. During the 
second week I placed a few 
books in the hands of the children 
and put my own dictionary on the 


desk. They eagerly read the books 
and I soon taught them to use the 
dictionary. I must’ add here that 
there were no bocks suitable for 


children in the entire community. 
Next I proposed that each child 
bring the price of a book. Several 
complied with the request and the 
result was more than 20 good books 
which were adapted to the several 
grades of school. We still did not 
have a dictionary or an _ encyclo- 
pedia. 
had read with 
profit several of 
vassed the patrons 
tion with which 
needed books. This 
more than $25. With 
bought a dictionary, a 
clopedia and a few books 
raphy and history. I 
seen a busier, happier set of chil- 
dren than these were. They read 
all the books and learned to use the 


delight 
the 


and 
books, 

for 
to buy 


I can- 
a contribu- 
more much 


this 


on 
have 


biog- 


dictionary and the _ encyclopedfa. 
Next year the hunger for readtwg 








was greater than ever before and vy 
gave a program that netted a. 
which we used in adding new books 
to the library. The school became 
the social center for the entire com- 
munity and from it came a 
successful young men and 





25 


young 


“Blessings 


After many of the parents 
some | 


good | 


| 


resulted in| 
we | 
small ency- | 


never | 


score of | 


women, all, I think, having received | 


their inspiration from some good 
books drawn from this library, and 
read. 

I enjoyed the work and read many 
of the books myself. This 
was a success whether I taught po 
ly or well. Few can really tes 
but all can, if they will, build 
brary and thus’ do some good. 


Leola, Ark. A. E. BRONCO. 


school | 












collegiate work, leading to A. B. degree. 


MRS. LUCY ROBERTSON, President, 





GREENSBOR 


Founded in 1888, Ideal home school for girls, with a distinctive Christian 
atmosphere. Beautiful location. Health record unsurpassed. Four years of 


Students admitted on certificate from accredited schools. Limited number. 
Small classes. Individual instruction, For catalog, address 
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Greensboro, North Carolina 








North Carolina. 
purpose. 
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EAST CAROLINA 
Teachers’ Training School 


A State school to train teachers for the public schools of 
Every energy is directed to this one 
Tuition free to all who agree to teach. Fall 
Term begins September 24, 1912. 


For catalog and other information. address 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, 


Greenville, N. C. 


all 











A high-grade 
paring 
college. 
velops self-control. 
Beautiful and 
Commodious brick 
under 


$225. Many 


Mt. Pleasant Collegiate Institute 


“Merit the Measure of Success” 


Institution for young men and boys, 
for business life, 

Government 
Accredited 
healthful 
buildings on 
Splendid athletic grounds. 
things 
school set forth in illustrated catalog, 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M. Principal, 


Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 






pre- 
or the Junior class in 
to manliness and de- 
relations with University. 
location in Piedmont Carolina. 
elevated, shady campus. 
Total expenses for the session 
you want to know about the 
sent free. Address 


teaching, 
that appeals 





BUIE’S CREEK ACADEMY and BUSINESS COLLEGE <& 


Prepares for College, University or Business. 


“Your school is doing 


For catalog, or further information, 





tion, Art, Telegraphy, Business. Excellent Music Course — Piano, Band, Voice. 
Strong Faculty of Christian men and women. Good boarding arrangements, with 
dormitory for girls. 506 students last year, representing 65 counties, six States, 
and Cuba. “One of the greatest schools in the State.”—Gov. R. B. le in. 


a blessed work.”’—Hon. J. Y. 
“It is doing a high quality of work.”’—President Alderman, 

“In many respects the best academy in North Carolina.’’—Rev. B. W. Spilman. 
“One of our greatest schools.”—Judge Pritchard. 

address, 

J. A. CAMPBELL, 


Special teachers in charge of Elocu- 


Joyner. 





Principal, Buie’s Creek, N. C. 


















— = a Te ZA 
_ LEARN FELEGRAPHY — &4 
housands of Operators Needed Salaries $45. to$90. per 
Month The most educational and fascinating work there is 
— —Beautiful catalog and full information Free — — 
Low tuition - Small expenses - Shortest 
We give Students actual experiance - | 
| SPARTANBURG SCHOOL oF TELEGRAPHY - SPARTANBURG, S.C. |) 


ossible time. >f= 
| 
rite Now — [_ 











Mars Hill College 


and from six other 


work. Send for catalog. 





Apart in the 


hills, ten miles from a rail- 


road, drew 379 young men and women last 


year from 58 
States and two foreign countries. 
R. L. 


counties in North Carolina, 
Why? The school does its 
MOORE, President, MARS HILL, N. C. 








Veterinarians Wanted in the South 


Many communities in need of practitioners and 
prepared to supply this at 

THE KANSAS CITY VETERINARY COLLEGE 
equipment, large 
mation to DR. SESCO STEWART, 1380 East 15th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Young men are 


Graded course, excellent 


inspectors. 
demand 


teaching’ staff. Write for full infor- 











Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
BLACKSBURG, VA. 


Degree courses in Agriculture, Horticul- 
ture, Applied Chemistry, Applied Geology, 
Civil, Mining, Mechanical and Electrical En- 
gineering, Metallurgy and Meiallography- 
Sixty-four Instructors, Thoroughly Equipped 
Shops, Laboratories and Barns. Steam heat- 
ing and electric lights in dormitories. Li- 
brary 12,000 volumes. Farm of 1,100 acres. 


Two Year Course in Agriculture 
and Farmers’ Winter Course 


Total cost of Session of nine months, in- 
cluding tuition and other fees, board, wash- 
ing, uniforms, medical attendance, etc., 
$274.90. Cost to Virginia students, $224.90. 

The next session opens Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 18th, 1912. 


PAUL B. BARRINGER, M. D., LL. D. 
President. 
Write for catalogue. 














CINCINNATI VETERINARY COLLEGE 
SAS Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
Study Veterinary Medicine 


It Pays Well. Costs Little to Learn. 
Offers Quick Returns. Investigate. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 




















UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
MEDICINE — RicHMono. 


VIRGINIA 
STUART McGUIRE, M. D., Pres. 


Medicine—Dentistry —Pharmacy 
20th Session Opens September 18, 1912 


New Fireproof Building. 

Unexcelled Equipment. 

Modern Laboratory Methods, 

Excellent Clinical Facilities. 

Eighty Experienced Teachers. 
Write now for Catalogue A. p. 


WYTHE D. ANDERSON, Proctor. 


ALEADING BOARDING SCHOOL 


for 250 Students. Established 
1884. Prepares for College, 
Business, Teaching, opfor Life, 
Health, Character and Schole 
arship. Wide patronage. 





Each Student receives pere 
sonal attention. School 
highly endoreed. (Location 
is near Greensboro, N.C.) Por 
Beautiful Catalogue, Views, 
etc., address the President. 


W. T. WHITSETT, PH. D. 
WHITSETT, NORTH CAROLINA 





VERY REASONABLE RATES... 
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The Economy 


of A New Range’ SS 

It is a mistaken idea of econ- 
1 omy to try to get along—to 
attempt to get resu.ts with an 
old worn out range or cook stove y 
merely to save the price of a/ 
new one. You can probably £ 
stick a knife blade anywhere 
in the seams of your worn out = 
= range where the bolts are loose 
and the stove putty has crumbled away and you’re burning twicethe fuel necessary. 
You can save the price of a Great Majestic in the saving of fuel alone—and that 
would be good management and real economy. Don’t trust wholly to a printed 
description in buying a range, because a very glowing description can be given of a \ 
very ordinary range. If you are considering a new range, it will pay you, before 
investing your money in any range to go to some dealer who handles them and 
carefully compare, point for point, with any other—the 


Great Majestic 


A Perfect Baker—Fuel Saver—Outwears Three Ordinary Ranges 
ONLY range made of mal'eable iron and charcoal iron. Charcoal iron 
won’t rust like steel—malleable iron can’t break. Put together with rivets— 
joints and seams absolutely air-tight always, Oven lined with guaranteed pure 
asbestos board, covered with an iron grate you can see it— insuring a de- 


pendable baking heat with Aalf the fuel required in ordinary ranges. 
All Copper Movable Reservoir—Other Reclesive Fookeses 


eservoir is in direct contact with fire, heats = 
through pocket stamped from one piece of = 2S 
a] copper—patented feature only in Majestic. F 
) ermometer—open end ash pan— & 
|| ventilated ash pit—ash cup. Soldbydealers fj 
in nearly every county in 40 states. Write 
* for our booklet, ““Range Comparison.’’ 
© e Aluminum 
Majestic Mfg. Co., aut op 
5 eservo' 
Dept. 39 » St. Louis. Mo. 
Sa oS 
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Known the world over for its serving qualities. 


The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the 
NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. 

Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE C®O., Orange, Mass., for booklet F. 











y ANYBODY 
‘y CAN LAY mY 


ia 


Warranted For Twenty-Five Years. 


i f 
i a To Any Soten East of Rock 
icky Moun- 
; FREIGHT PAI tains, except Texas, Okla., 
Colo., N. D., S.D., Wyo., Mont., N.M., La., Ga., 
U ’ Ala., Miss. and Fla., on all orders of three rolls or 













more, Special Prices to these States on request. 
ONE-PLY --e« Weighs 35 ibs., 108 Square Feet, $1.10 per roll. 
TWO-PLY ---+ Weighs 45 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, $1.30 per roll. 
THREE-PLY - Weighs 55 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, §1.50 per roll. 
TERMS CASH: We save you the wholesalers’ and retailers’ profit. These 
special prices only hold good for immediate shipment. 


indestructible by Heat, Cold, Sun or Rain. 


Write for FREE SAMPLES ororder direct from this advertisement. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. We refer you to Southern Illinois National Bank. 


_SENTURY MANUFACTURING COMPARY, Dept. 550 , East St. Louis, Ills. 
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| ROM the desert I come to thee, 
F On a Stallion shod \ith fire; 
| And the winds are left behind 
In the speed of my desire. 
| Under thy window I stand, 
And the midnight hears my cry: 
I love thee, I love but thee! 
With a love that shall not die 
Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And leaves of the Judgment 
Book unfold! 


Look from thy window and see 
My passion and my pain, 

| I lie on the sands below, 

| And I faint in thy disdain. 

| 


With the heat of my burning sigh, 


BEDOUIN LOVE-SONG. 


And melt thee to hear the vow 
Of a love that shall not die 

Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 

And leaves of the Judgment 
Book unfold! 


My steps are nightly driven, 
By the fever in my breast, 
To hear from thy lattice breathed 
The word that shall give me rest, 
Open the door of thy heart, 
And open thy chamber door, 
And my kisses shall teach thy lips 
The love that shall fade no more 
Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And leaves of the Judgment 
Book unfold! —Bayard Taylor. 








WHY I WANT A PHONOGRAPH. 


HE very next addition to the in- 
terest and happiness of this 
household in general and me in 
particular, will be either a telescope 
or phonograph, probably both, as it is 
well nigh impossible to decide which. 
At night when the heavens declare 
the glory of God and the firmanent 
showeth His handiwork, it does seem 
as if the telescope should come first; 
so that here and now one might go at 
will on a far journey to the outskirts 
of the universe, to the borderland of 
the mystery of sun and moon and 
| stars which He ordained and pro- 
| nounced good, when the evening and 
the morning were the fourth day. 

Then if the day has been long and 
| hard, nothing seems so good as a 
| quiet hour in the library where the 
sweet singers of the world may come 
with their healing gifts of harmony 
to soothe and quiet life’s turmoil. Af- 
ter all there is nothing like music— 
nothing to equal or take its place, so 
maybe the phonograph would better 
come first. 

Can’t you understand how good 
St. Adalbert of Hungary felt when 
as death drew nigh, he ordered that 
neither name nor good deeds be 
placed on his tombstone—they could 
wait in quietness and obscurity till 
judgment day should bring them to 
light. In their stead he directed that 
| words and music of his favorite hymn 
| be inscribed on the tomb so that even 
tho his lips were mute, inanimate 
marble should sound the glory of God 











through the centuries. And for a 
| thousand years Hungarians have 


| joined in that song of praise while 
| his name and good deeds are written 
| on their hearts. Certainly if it be 
| possible that hymn is one I shall get 
| for my phonograph. 
Music is doubly music if it have 
| history and meaning as well as mel- 
ody. Then there are a number of 
other hymns that one wants because 
they are interwoven with the hopes 
| and prayers of God’s people through 
the long procession of the years. One 










K\» $ Puts a Set of 
mys a Stee! Wheels 
~ N\A on Your Wagon 
\ “ay y, Try wheels 30 days for heavy haul- 


fing onroughest roads. If wheels are o> ~ 
resented, pay balance. If not, | , Ceca 


as re S 
back comes your P Write for Free Me ice. + 
oe nabs arise tomabs teagan Low-Down Steel Wheel Wagons 
Are fast replacing the high farm wagons for 
| #general farm work. The reasonisplain. The 
| Low-Down wagon makes easier work for the 
Madein one piece! Allsizes, to fit any axle. Save 


man and no harder for the team, One man 
25% of draft. Thousands sold. Owners delighted. can do most of his farm work alone with the 
Life-savers for men and horses. Book Free, 


Low-Down wagon. Get our free catalogue. 
Empire Mfg. Co., Box 941, Quincy, fll. 
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HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., BOX65, HAVANA, iLL. 


art thou lan- 





“Art thou weary 
» guid— 
Art thou sore distressed? 
me to me, saith One, and 
coming— 
i e at rest.” 

It was written about the eighth 
century by Stephen of St. Sabbas, 
who lived and suffered and sang at a 
monastery, in Arabia, and curiously 
enough, showing how faith binds to- 


| I specially love: 








gether all races and eliminates time, 








IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVERTISD IT 
IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE FEEL SURH IT WILL PAY YOU BEH- 
CAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. , 








another verse of the hymn is used as 
an inscription on a tomb in western 
Carolina where is buried the grand- 


The Joy and Comfort of Having the Best Music Always Waiting 
For One—Some Songs of Special Appeal, 


By Mrs. Lindsay Patterson, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


son of the South Carolina Middieton 
who signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence: 


“If I ask Him to receive me 

Will He say me ‘Nay?’ 

Not till earth and not till heaven 

Pass away.” 

Then there are the precious hymns 
ot our childhood—‘“‘Rock of Ages,” 
“Nearer My God to Thee,’’ ‘Abide 
with me,” and that triumphant shout 
of the saints “How Firm a Founda- 
tion.” 

Of course, one’s choice would not 
be limited to them alone. They are 
for Sunday and Sunday moods. Music 
lovers have all the world and every 
emotion of the human heart to se 
lect from, and while the lists would 
vary as to some of the melodies, oth- 
ers are such universal favorites they 
would probably be in every collec- 
tion. ‘‘La Paloma” is one. Certain- 
ly it would be in mine and when the 
phonograph started it I should shut 
my eyes and fancy myself a girl again 
back in Mexico, riding over that won- 
derful country and stopping at the 
square to hear the band play the fa- 
miliar air. And then because there 
are two very different sides to Mex- 
ico, ‘“‘The Dove”’ should be followed 
by the assassin’s tune of ‘‘Deguello” 
or “No Quarter’ that Santa Anna’s 
band struck up at the last murderous 
charge of the Alamo—the fatal 
charge that left no messenger to tell 
the story of defeat and death. And 
there’s another to go with it—a roll- 
icking Irish one, ‘Garry Owen’’ that 
the band played when Custer’s men 
started into the fatal fight of the 
Little Big Horn. One equally sinis- 
ter, equally gay is ‘“‘The World Turn- 
ed Upside Down,” played by the Brit- 
ish band when their soldiers marched 
out at the surrender of Yorktown. 
My father used to whistle them and 
tell me their story. ‘‘Come Hither Ye 
Faithful’ was another favorite of his. 
He said an English congregation in 
India was singing the first line when 
news came of the outbreak of the In- 
dian mutiny, and the song was never 
finished. 

And whatever our nationality, how 
Scotch we would all be in selecting 
songs. ‘“‘Bonny Doon,” “‘Annie Lau- 
rie,” “Edinburgh Town,” ‘‘Coming 
Through the Rye,’ ‘‘Campbells are 
Coming,” the very names sing, don’t 
they? And if you are Irish, as I am, 
you will get up and pace the floor 
over “Wearin’ of the Green,’’ and 
cry your eyes red over ‘“‘Believe me 
if all those endearing young 
charms;”’ and neither age, race, nor 
previous conditions of sérvitude will 
keep your toes still if the blessed 
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lrish jigs start up. There is nothing 
J:ike them—nothing. The old pro- 
verb holds good in music. “God is 
good to the Irish’’ for if He placed 
burdens on their shoulders He put 
mus their hearts. 

Then there are our fireside songs 
” a “Old Kentucky Home,” 

Yid Black Joe,’ and hundreds of 
a rs, and when a phonograph plays 
any or all of them, I shall sit in a 
trance listeni and dreaming, and it 
will make no difference whose clothes 
need mending nor what we'll have 
for dinner nor how tall the weeds are 
in the garden, for through the gate 
of music I shall have entered the 
country that the Irish call “Tir na’ 
nog” and others call it the Land of 
Eternal Youth, and some cali it the 
Land of Heart’s Desire. 
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Chrysanthemums Give Both Pleas- 
ure and Profit. 


VERY weman is ambitious to 
have a little spending money of 
her own, and I know of no more 
pleasant way of earning it at home 
tha raising chrysanthemums for 
sale, both the plants and the blooms. 


NATURE. 





























For several years I have been 
cultivating them for my own pleas- 
ure and to exhibit at our annual 
show. Having found a demand for 
the blooms at these shows, I have 
been gradually adding to my stock 
the finest varieties to be obtained. 
My collection now includes the larg- 
est grown as well as many novelties. 

Chrysanthemums require a little 
more care than most flowers, but 
they are so responsive to any atten- 
tion that one is well paid for the 
extra care. 

After the blooms are cut in the 
fall, I cover the roots with stable 
manure which not only serves as a 
blanket to protect them from the 
cold, but also prepares the ground 
for next year’s plants. 

In the spring I get from six to a 
dozen shoots from each root, and 
those I do not need I can easily sell. 
Iam very careful to keep my vari- 
eties separate so that each plant I 
sell is true to name. 

I gladly give my neighbors 
many plants as they wish. 

The love of flowers is a very 
strong bond between neighbors, and 
I would cultivate it as much as pos- 
sible. 

Chrysanthemums are very coarse 
feeders and require plenty of ma- 
nure and moisture. I tie each plant 
to a stake, and keep them budded 
through the summer, allowing only 
one or two blooms to each plant. 
With this treatment, I get some very 
fine specimens which are always in 
demand. 

When the buds begin to show col- 
or, aside from the monetary value, 
I feel fully repaid for all my care 
in the pleasure the blooms give me 
and my neighbors 

MRS. ELIAS EARLE. 

Townville, S. C. 
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How to Start Geraniums. 


HIS (August) is the month to 
take slip geraniums for wiuter 
blooming. Cover the pot with small 
pebbles to the depth cof an inch. Use 
500d but not very rich soil. In mak- 
ing the opening to insert slip fill the 
cavity with sand, put in slip, press 
down and water well at the time, but 
allow plant to get dry before water- 
ing again. Place in the sun and if 
they wither do not be alarmed. Wa- 
ter again and the plants will revive. 
Geraniums require plenty of sun- 
Shine to mature and continued water 
and shade will cause them to rot— 
the complaint of many people. 


A slip put in for each of our 
neighbors well tended will make 
a beautiful gift at Christmas, and 
will cost very little; even the time 
devoted to their attention will not 
be missed. If pots are to be counted 
as expense, tin cans may be used, 


As a fond mother, when the day is 
o’er, 
Leads by the hand her little child to | | 
bed, | 
Half willing, half reluctant to be led, 
And leave his broken playthings 
the floor, 
Sul gazing at them through the open 
door, 
Nor wholly reassured and comforted } | 
By promises of others in their stead, } | 
Which, tho more splendid, may not 
please him more. 


on 


So Nature deals with us, and takes 
away 
Our Naythings one by one, and by 
the hand 
Leads us to rest so genily, that we go 
Scarce knowing if we wish to go or 
or stay, 
Being too full of sleep to understand 
How far the unknown transcends 
the what we know. 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 








piercing the bottoms well, 
in pebbles for drainage (and that 
same drainage is the secret of suc- 
cess) and before the bright, bloom- 
ing little plant goes forth to brighten 
some heart and home, wrap the out- 
side with tissue paper. 

I believe that half the pleasure de- 
rived in receiving a gift is in the at- 


putting 





tractive wrapping. NGS Rs de 
“Fern Hollow.” 
RS. Patterson’s recent article 
brought many things to my 


mind that I thought surely 1 had 
forgotten. The stories told to Mar- 
garet reminded me of my own “tairy 
days” when there was a story con- 
nected with every flower and leaf. 
Ii perchance there was no real story 
about them, I made one and told it 
to my younger brothers and sisters. 

There was a dear little spot tuck- 
ed away down in our pasture where 
we told our stories. We loved it 
and bestowed our most fanciful 
name onit. We called it ‘‘Fern Hol- 
low.’”’ 

Perhaps the reason we loved it so 
well was because of its quietness. 
There was scarcely ever a sound in 
our ‘‘Fern Hollow.’’ Even the branch 
that encircled it like a huge arm 
ran quieter there. Perhaps you will 
say that there were no rocks nor 
falls to make the sound but we be- 
lieved that it was the influence of 
the place. Even the little red-lead- 
ed, freckled-faced boy who was not 
reached often through his emotions 
said that, “he wouldn’t mind being 
good in Fern Hollow.’’ 

It was here that we made the ac- 
quaintance of ‘‘The Arabian Nights’”’ 
and other fairy stories. Whether it 
was the influence of the place, th: 
stories, or both, I do not know, but 
IT remember some blissful conversa- 
tions held with the flowers, think- 
ing that they understood. 

It was here, also that we met and 

»ved the knights and ladies of long 
ago. Especially we loved the stories 
of the Crusaders. Immediately we 
forsook the conversation with flow- 
ers and became warriors We bent 
small pine trees and motnted them. 
We found adventure a plenty and I 
shall never forget the thrills of rap- 
ture that ran up and down my spinal 
column in the satisfaction of duty 
well done, when I rescued a stunted, 
beaten-down dogwood from the 
clutches of a bramble brier. 

Those 
never be 
Hollow,’’ 
is still 


were happy days that will 
forgotten. Dear old ‘‘Fern 
tho grown up from disuse, 
the same cool quiet spot 
where children wanted to be good. 
We have not forgotten after all and 
one of the best loved pictures that 


will hang on memory’s wall will be 
the dear little spot that all the flow- 
ers loved, tucked snugly away be- 
hind the hill. 


| 
MISS KATE V. WOFFORD. 








Timely Recipes. 











TOMATO MUSTARD 


One peck ripe tomatoes; take 
and boil one hour with six red 
Strain through colander and add 5 ounces 
salt, 3 tablespoons black pepper, 1 ounce 
ginger, 1 ounce allspice, % ounce cloves, % 
ounce mace (all these spices are to be 
ground); a few cloves of garlic and two 
onions. Boil one hour. When cold, add 
4% pint of vinegar, one tablespoon Cayenne 
pepper (or less if not fond of pepper) and 
% pound ground mustard. Bottle and cork | 
Pact and seal. This will be found a de- | 

shtful condiment, especially good on cold 
parr J. - 


out cores 
peppers. 


CANNED CORN. 
Cut corn thin and scrape the cob. Put in 
Biass jar filling nearly full and finish filling 
with warm water. Screw top on, not tight, 
without rubber. Set jars in vessel with a 
cover and a cloth under the jars to prevent 
breaking. Let the water in the vessel come | 
about half-way of the jars. Boil briskly 
for three hours, remove jars from vessel, 
put the rubber on and seal. Put back in 
vessel and boil about 380 minutes. Remove 
from vessel, tighten lids again and put in 
a dark place.—Mrs. T. M. McKay, Vicks- 
burg, Miss. 


AND NUTS, 


apple is muchly 
with nuts. Wash and 


BAKED APPLE 


baked 
baking 


The old-time 
proved by 


im- 





cere the fruit, 
for the baked 
each apple 
and a 


peeling, if you do not care 
peeling. In the cavity of 
put a level tablespoon of sugar 
teaspoon of chopped nuts. Sprinkle 
the apples lightly with cinnamon or nut- 
meg, pour water into the pan allowing a 
cupful to every two apples Bake slowly 
until tender and serve hot or cold with 
cream,—Mrs. W. S. Mullins, Cliftonville, 
Miss. 





APPLE MERINGUE. 


For this the 
When cold the 


fruit is baked as_ usual. 
centers are filled with marsh- 
mallows, jelly or marmalade. The meringue 
is made from the whites of two eggs for 
every half pound of sugar. The egg is 
beaten until stiff and dry, then the 
added a little at a time until all used up. 
After flavoring with a good flavoring, it is 
poured over the apples and browned lightly 
in a quick oven.—Mrs. W. S. Mullins, Clif- 
tonville, Miss. 





APPLE AMBER. 


pound of apples that have 

cored, and 4 ounces of 
into 6 ounces of bread 
flour and sugar, 
and a littl 

Butter 
batter 
cloth 


Chop % 
peeled and 
Mix these 
2 each of 
‘beaten eggs 
and nutmeg. 
beating the 
and tie a 


been 
suct. 
crumbs, 
and add 2 well- 
Srated lemon peel 
a plain mold, and after 
well turn it into the mold 
over the top. Put a stand 





into the bottom of the kettle and set the 
pudding dish on top of that; then pour 
boiling water into the kettle until it 
reaches within two or three inches of the 
top of the dish. Boil about three hours, 
taking care not to let the water get low.— 
Mrs. W. S. Mullins, Cliftonville, Miss. 
TOMATO JAM. 

Half pound of sugar to 1 pound of 
tocs; put together in stone jar and let stand 
for 24 hours; remove juice and strain; put 
in porcelain kettle, bring to a boil and 
skim; then put back the tomatoes with a 
handful of stick cinnamon (tied in a cloth); 
stir constantly (never leaving it for a sec- 
ond). About ten minutes before removing 
from the fire take out the cinnamon bag 
and add 1 teacupful good vinegar to 1 gal- 
lon of jam. Boil until it will not separate. 


Place in jars when cold.—N. M. J. 








sugar is | 


' | | Edwards “REO” Steel Shingles 


| in the reach of every farm or home. 





| THOMAS SHOE CO., 8655 Barny St., 





(9) 8738 






































































Beat Wood Shingies 
and Compgsition Roofing 
a Mile! 

Cheaper, Too, and Easier to Put On 


Any man who roofs his buildings with 
wood shingles or composition roofing is 
either crazy or never saw the genuine Ed- 
wards ‘‘Reo”? Steel Shingles. There are 
100,000 ‘‘Reo” Steel-Shingled Roofs in the 

.S., yet whoever heard of one catching fire 
Of gettingrotten, rusty orleaky? No patching 
or painting, either. Easiest roof in the world 
to put on—nothing to do but nail it down. 


Edwards “REO” Steel Shingles 
ere Open-Hearth Steel, made forever rust-proof 
by the famous Edwards *“*Tightcote’’ Process. They 
come in large shects all ready to apply. Sold at 
lowest factory prices, all freight paid. Don’ t cost 
one penny more than commonplace roofing mate- 
rials. fade by the biggest, most experienced 
Sheet Metal Maker in the world. Postal sent 
today brings latest catalog 874and prices by re- 
turn mail. “Send dimensions of your building and 
let us quote price delivered to your R. R. station. 


The Edwards Mfg. Co. (83) 
824874 Lock Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 





CANNERS— This 
Canner needs 
neither cook- 
stove or furnace 
to operate it on. 

Most complete 
and convenient 
canner on the 
market. 

Sold at factory 
prices. Used by 
the Government 
in the Girl’s To- 
mato Clubs. Easy 
to operate. Price 
Write 
Farm Canning Mch. 





for catalog. Dept. 
Co., Meridian, 


D., 
Miss. 


=FREE CATALOG- 


Tells how to grind twice the amount of 
corn on cobs or in shucks, shell corn, 
sheaf oats, kaffir corn, alfalfa, oats, 
rye, wheat, barley, cotton seed and 
small grains, coarse or fine.in halfthe 
time and with less power by using the 


SUPERIOR 
DUPLEX ILL “ 


Its double grinding rings with saw 
tooth grooves do the work the way you want it done. Force 
feed never chokes. Self-sharpening, simple and built to 
last. Extra grinding rings free with mill. Complete line. 
Capacity 5 to 120 bu. an hour and operates on from 1% 
to25 H.P. For gasoline or steam engines. Fully guaran- 
teed. Write today for free illustrated catalogue. 
SUPERIOR MANUFACTURING & MILL CO. 
24 East Street Springfield, Ohio 

















prevent damage to eggs, garden truck, fruits, live stock 
on road to market. Make any wagon a Spring wagon. “Soon 
save cost—produce brings bigger prices—w. agon lasts 
longer—horses benefite d—thousands in use—*my wagon 
rides like auto” says one. Geta pairat dealers. 
If not at dealer's write us. Insist on Harvey's. 
4 40 sizes—fit ar y BS agon—sustain any load to f 
10,000 lbs. Cat g ‘and fistful of proofs free. | 
HARVEY SPRING cl + 73817th St i 




























































Rider Agents Wanted 
in each town to ride and exhibit sample 1912 bicye 

Va: Rxy cle. Write for — offer. 
(—Teriness quaanteet $90 to $27 
with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 


i911 & i912 Models EF tg FID 









all of best makes.... 
Second - Hand sey 

All eee and ener ae 
‘ood a 3 to $8 
reat VACTORY Sinadee SALE 
iWe Ship on Approval without a 
WiMlcent @eposit, pay tie freight, and allow 
i770 DAY’S FREE TRIAL. 
TIRES, coaster brake rear wheels, lamps, 
v/, sundries, parts and repairs for all makes of bicycles at 
Fralf eer A ares s. DO NOT BUY until you get our 


catalogues an Vrite now. 
MEAD exe LE Co. Dept. R187 CHICAGO 
AGENTS Sell Shoes 
Big profit in the shoe business, Every pair guaran- 
teed one year ornew pair free. Flexible Sole. 
Rubber Heels. Cushion inner goles. 

Here is your chanceto puis up @ per- 
manent business. Make sales every 
day inthe year. Low pric ed. Any man 
or woman can take orders. You take 
no risk, Ve guarantee the fit. 

Outfit include 8 simple device for 
takin 8 measure, Write quic k for 
thie brand new proposition. 

Don’t send any money. A postal will give all information. 
Dayton, O. 














Remember that when you buy of 
Progressive Farmer advertisers you 
get a square deal. We guarantee 
this, if when you write them you say: 
“TF saw your ad. in The Progressive 
Farmer which guarantees all its ade 
vertisers,”’ 
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UR children will never know enough about 
farming to make it attractive and profitable 
until their parents know more about it. 





HE: North Carolina A. & M. College Farmers’ 

Union local is to have a public meeting for 
the discussion of the Torrens system. This is an 
excellent idea and we trust to see other locals 
take it up. A general discussion and understand- 
ing of the Torrens system would result in its en- 
actment into law, not only in North Carolina, but 
in every other Southern State. Let the 
members study the measure so that 
show other farmers how it would help. 


Union 
they can 





 goners are two letters in this issue calling at- 
tention to the State Farmers’ Conventions. 
The man who gets in the habit of attending his 
State convention each year acquires a habit which 
adds much to the pleasure, and may add much to 
the profit of his work. When you start to the 
Meeting next time, persuade one or two of your 
neighbors to go along. It will do them good. If 
you have not been going yourself, don’t wait to 
be persuaded but make the start for yourself. It 
will do you good. 








HE army worm is spreading in Georgia and 

the Carolinas and will do great damage if 
farmers are not early in the field to dispute pos- 
session with him. Use poisons freely. Arsenate 
of lead, one pound to thirty gallons of water, is 
best because it will stick so well. 
equally effective, of course, but is more easily 
washed off. Don’t wait for the worms to over- 
Tun your fields; get busy as soon as they appear. 
If you have no sprayer, you can dust the poison 
on while the plants are damp. 


Paris green is 





EAD what Mr. Jeffers writes this week about 

alfalfa in Virginia*and what Mr. Fant tells 
about red clover in South Carolina. Southern 
farmers are learning to grow their own corn, they 
must now learn to grow their own hay, and we 
are glad to see such progress being made along 
this line. It is interesting, too, to note in this 
connection that Governor Mann, of Virginia, is- 
sued a proclamation requesting all farmers of the 
State to meet August 14 to discuss ‘‘The best time 
and method for the preparation of the ground and 
the sowing of alfalfa and all the cultivated 
grasses.’’ A good thing for a Governor to be 
interested in, but a thing in which it should not 
Tequire a Governor’s proclamation to get a farmer 
interested. 





MISSISSIPPI Farmers’ Union local sends us a 

copy of a lately adopted resolution petition- 
ing the Secretary of Agriculture to aid Southern 
farmers to dispose of their cotton crop direct to 
spinners and thus give the middlemen’s profits to 
the growers. We believe in more direct market- 
ing and we believe that the Department of Agri- 
culture should give more attention to marketing 
problems, but it is just as well to face facts as 
they are. Except in possibly a few cases, spin- 
ners cannot profitably buy cotton direct from the 
growers, nor can the Secretary of Agriculture do 
more than suggest better methods of marketing 
the crop. The first thing necessary is for farmers 
to organize, on a business basis, so that their 
agents, men paid a salary or a commission, can 
deal directly with the spinners or the exporters. 
This great problem of economical marketing Jis 
not going to be solved by any theory or by political 
action; it must be worked out by the farmers 
themselves, and worked out by purely business 
methods of co-operative handling and selling. 





HE North Carolina Geological Survey has is- 
sued a press bulletin which every farmer in 
the Southern hill country should read. Mr. J. L. 
Holmes, the State Forester, is now in Europe 
studying conditions there, and the bulletin re- 


ferred to contrasts forest conditions in Switzer- 
land with those in the mountain sections of the 
South. ‘The first characteristic that strikes the 
stranger on entering Switzerland,’’ we are told, 
‘‘is its universal greenness. In every direction 
there is grass and forest, forest and grass.’’ The 
lower lands are in grass, the forests extending 
above to the limits of tree growth. All these for- 
ests are under Government supervision and they 
are handled aS permanent investments. The 
streams which run down from the mountain sides 
are never muddy and are swollen only at the time 
of the melting snows. The city of Zurich has a 
forest which has been properly handled for a 
thousand years, and it pays a profit of $20,000 
a year, supporting a library and other institutions. 
Some time this country will learn that it is noth- 
ing less than criminal folly to destroy the forests, 
to let land wash away, and to imagine that these 
processes of destruction can be left unchecked and 
the country remain prosperous. 





Don’t Farm Poor Land. 


HE problems of the farmer are many and 
hard. One of the hardest and the most im- 
portant of all is the problem of soil fertility. 

Fortunate, indeed, is the farmer who has rich 
land to ecultivate.- To him, wonderful things are 


possible. Unfortunately, however, the majority 


of our farmers do not have rich land to cultivate. 
The average Southern soil is a poor soil; that is, 
produce crops large 


it does not enough to be 


profitable. The average farmer has to work land 
like this. Often he has to make a living from 


land all of this kind. 
is evident that he will get only a poor living, no 


When this is the case, it 


matter how hard he works; and we all know that 
there are thousands and thousands of Southern 
farmers who are working steadily and faithfully 
and getting very meager returns for their labor. 
This is an unpleasant fact for us to admit, but 
To attempt to 
ignore it or to explain it away is not the part of 
It is too big to be ignored. 


it is a fact and we must face it. 
wisdom. It must be 
met and mastered. Always the farming of poor 
land is unprofitable, yet da very large per cent 
of our Southern lands are poor. The average 
Southern crop is not a profitable crop—it does not 
give the farmer a fair reward for his labor. 

This being the case, what are we to do about it? 
Manifestly, there is but one thing. We must quit 
There is but one way for 
most farmers to do this, and that is, to take the 


poor land they have and make it good. 


farming on poor lands. 


This does not sound like an easy thing to do, 
and it is not. But it is a possible, a practical, a 
necessary thing to do. It is not a work for one 
year, or five years, but for all time. Yet five years’ 
or one year’s work may make the difference in 
between profitable and unprofitable 
crops, between good farming and poor. 


many cases 


If Southern soils are not rich, they can be made 
rich. We are ourselves largely responsible for the 
fact that we have poor lands to work. A large per 
cent of our land was naturally thin, but there was 
also a large per cent naturally rich which is rich 
no longer. All that was once fertile, if not wash- 
ed away, can be restored to fertility, and practi- 
cally all of our naturally deficient soils can be 


made more productive than they; have ever been. 


The process is very simple—on paper. It in- 
cludes first of all, in the great majority of cases, 


the addition of vegetable matter to the soil, then 
the addition of the needed plant foods. Of course, 


drainage is needed in some cases; in others, the 
prevention of washing is necessary; the correction 
Yet, the funda- 


mental plan to be pursued is simple 


of soil acidity is often demanded. 





put vegeta- 
ble matter into the soil, then add nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid and, on some soils, potash. 

It sounds simple and easy. Any one of us can 
raise a green crop to plow down, and we are used 
to buying fertilizers liberally. All of us who have 
tried it, know, however, that the building up of 
a poor soil to the point where it will produce pay- 
ing crops is not as easy as it sounds. 
thought and 
Often, too, it is slow and hard. 


It is a work 


requiring earnest constant care. 


Especially is this 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


the case when the farmer must depend upon this 
same poor land for a living, while he is trying to 
improve it, and this is exactly what thousands of 
farmers have to do 

And they really have to do it. If they go 
will 


Poor-land farming 


working poor land, they continue poor ) 
become poor themselves 
not make prosperous farmers, and no matter what 
else we do, until we get our lands to producing 
better crops, the agricultural South is going to re- 
main poor, aS compared with other sections and 
other businesses. 

This, then, is the great task which confronts 


Southern farmers. They must settle down to the 
making of good lands out of their poor ones, with 
the calm realization that there must be no let-up 
in their labor, and with the fixed determination to 
stick to their job until the low average yields of 
today are things of tl It is their great op- 
portunity, too; for if soil building is real work, it 
brings with it the rewards of real work. There is 
no farmer so poor that he cannot make his farm 
better; and while the advance may seem slow for 


1e past. 


a while, as the returns for the work begin to come 
in he will gradually become able to do more, and 
as the land becomes better, its improvement will 
be easier and more rapid. The poorer the land 


the more needy the farmer, the greater 


there is for determined effort along this line, and 


reason 


the richer the reward will seem 

It is indeed a task to tax the strength of men— 
this thing of making good land out of our poor; 
but the farmers of the South are men and can and 
Failure to do so will mean future 
hardships for those 


will perform it. 
while its accom 
plishment will bring a reward richer than most of 


they love, 


them have dared to dream 

You can make 
your poor land good—not at once, of course, but 
ultimately,—and you 
towards fertility and paying crops all the doors of 


Don’t be a poor-land farmer. 





whenever have started it 


the future are open to you 





Follow I[reland’s Example. 


E HAVE heard a great deal in the South 

about the European agricultural banks, 

or co-eperative credit societies, but the 
subject has not been thoroughly understood by 
one person in a hundred. The same thing is true 
of the co-operative creameries, co-operative poul- 
try societies, etc. The great value of Editor Poe’s 
European letters, therefore, is that he now makes 
the workings of these organizations perfectly 
plain, and what he has written should not only be 
read in our subscribers’ homes, but read and dis- 
cussed in Farmers’ Union meetings all over our 
territory. 

We have had a great deal of talk about co-oper- 
ation; it is now time to do something. As Sir Hor- 
ace Plunkett said to Mr. Poe, “You don’t want the 
‘co’ without the ‘operate’.’”” And the best way to 
begin operating is in the organization of just such 
co-operative creameries, poultry societies, and ag- 
ricultural banks as they have in Ireland Con 
sider, for example, how simple is the formation 
of an agricultural bank as set forth in a leaflet 
which Mr. Poe sends with one of his articles 

“First, you could start a rural bank. hat 

is done by thirty or more people joining to- 
gether in a society; they elect their own com- 
mittee, who can make arrangements to bor- 
row money for the purposes of the society, 
and a member who wants a loan to enable 
him to buy a pig or to get poultry, or any- 
thing else out of which he can make a profit, 
will be able to get the money for about one 
penny per pound per month (5 per cent), and 
he will not be asked to pay the money back 
until he has got his profit out of his loan and 
can afford to do it. We will supply rules, 
and show you how everything is done. It is 
all very simple, and, as this is already being 
done by laborers in Ireland, you can do it 
But, you will have to stick to each other, ant 
admit no one whom you cannot trust, an 
those whom you won’t have at the start be- 
cause they are ne’er-do-wells, will soon re- 
form when they see the advantages of mem- 
bership.” 


1 
1 
7 
i 
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|. What’s The News?’’ 














The Presidential Campaign. 


y itH the nomination of Theodore Roose- 
K velt and Governor Johnson, of California, 
W for President and Vice President by the 
Progressive Party, the Presidential campaign may 
pe regarded as formally begun. Really, there 
is not likely to be much more interest or discus- 
sion than for the last three or four months. 

The Progressive convention was well attended 
and very enthusiastic. Mr. Roosevelt was, of 
course, the dominant figure, and his speech, out- 
lining his views, necessarily became the plaform. 
He reiterated his views in regard to direct elec- 
tions, primaries and the recall of judicial decis- 
ions, also his well-known policies in regard to 
labor laws, workingmen’s compensatory acts, and 
trust control. On the tariff, his utterances were 
characteristically vague; his declaration in favor 
of a protective tariff which would protect the 
workingmen might mean anything. He denounced 
both the old parties as tools of the corrupt inter- 
ests. Woman suffrage is favored, a National 
child-labor law, and the Roosevelt conservation 
policies. The Negro delegates from the South re- 
ceived little consideration, but Mr. Roosevelt flatly 
disagreed with the men who wished to make a 
“white man’s party.” 

Both President Taft and Governor Wilson have 
been notified of their nominations. Much of Sen- 
ator Root’s speech of notification consisted of as- 
surances to the President that the nomination 
really belonged to him. Mr. Taft’s speech of ac- 
ceptance is generally regarded as aligning him 
even more definitely with the conservative or 
stand-pat element of his party., 

In this connection it may be interesting to know 
that Mr. Gilbert E. Roe has made what is probably 
the most exhaustive and judicial investigation of 
the contested cases before the Chicago convention. 
His conelusion is that Mr. Rcosevelt was justly 
entitled to thirty of the delegates awarded Mr. 
Tait, but that the other contests were fairly de- 
cided in favor of the President. 

Mr. Wilson’s speech of acceptance has been 
favorably received. He devoted most of it to the 
tariff question and the direct control of the Gov- 
ernment by the people. We stand face to face, 
he says, ‘‘with great questions of right and of jus- 
tice—questions of National development, of the 
development of character and of standards of 
action no less than of a better business system, 
more free, more equitable, more open to ordinary 
men, or a better fiscal system whose taxes shall 
not come out of the pockets of the many to go into 
the pockets of the few, and within whose intrica- 
cies special privilege may not so easily find cov- 
ert. The forces of the Nation are asserting them- 
selves against every form of special privilege and 
private control, and are seeking bigger things 
than they have ever heretofore achieved. They 
are sweeping away what is unrighteous in order 
to vindicate once more the essential rights of 
human life.” He favors a gradual reduction of 
the tariff so as not to disturb business, but a re- 
duction beginning with the schedules ‘‘most ob- 
viously used to kill competition and to raise 
prices” and continuing until it reaches every 
schedule which promotes monoply or favors spe- 
cial interests. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s supporters won out in the Kan- 
sas Republican primaries and unless the Supreme 
Court interferes, there will be no chance to vote 
for Mr. Taft without having Taft electors placed 
on the ballot by petition. 

The contest will be a hard-fought one, and 
there is plenty of time for great changes of public 
sentiment to take place. If we might presume to 
Offer a little advice to our readers, it would be to 
Study the claims and the records of each party 
and each candidate carefully and with as much 
freedom from partisan bias as possible; to keep 
cool and good tempered, remembering that in all 
Parties the great mass of voters is honest and 
Patriotic, and that all parties are afflicted with 
unscrupulous men who have achieved positions of 
leadership; and then when election day comes, to 
vote with no other consideration than the welfare 
of the Nation. 

For ourselves, we shall never make The Pro- 
&ressive Farmer the organ of any man or any 
party, but shall continue to present what seems to 
us te be the truth, commending or condemning as 
Seems to us just, trying at the same time to 
realize that our views are just as fallible as those 
of anyone else, and that those who think differ- 
ently are just as patriotic and intelligent as 
we are. 














A Study of Rural Co- 


By CLARENCE POE 


Ill.—THE TWOFOLD PROBLEM OF BUSINESS ORGANIZATION. * 


operation in Ireland 











ERHAPS the most notable work that the De- 
partment of Agriculture has done for Ireland 
has been in subsidizing premium pure-bred 

horses, cattle, sheep and swine exhibited at the 
county fairs, and thereby enabling the farmers 
to improve the quality of all lines. of livestock. 
Mr. Billinton, of the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction, told me that the im- 
provement in the stock sold in Ireland each year, 
as the result of the better blood introduced, 
would amount fo £1,000,000 (nearly $5,000,000) 
a year, the cattle exported to Great Britain being 
worth from $7 to $10 per head more than in the 
days of scrub stock. 

From all this it will be seen that the progress 
the Irish farmer has been making has been sym- 
metrical, comprehensive, and well rounded. Time 
was when it was thought that if the Irish farmer 
simply owned the land he tilled, the increase in 
thrift and industry that ownership would inspire 
would alone make him prosperous, but Sir Horace 
Plunkett and his fellows recognized that more 
than mere land ownership was needed. 


Ireland Becoming a Land of Home-Owners. 


It is gratifying to find that of the total farming 
area of 18,739,644 acres, the tenants purchased 
2,500,000 acres under Land Purchase Acts from 
1870 to 1896, while under the vastly more liberal 
acts of 1903-1909 they have purchased outright 
nearly 4,000,000 acres and have proceedings 
pending for the purchase of nearly 5,000,000 
more, the total purchased outright, or for which 
purchase proceedings are pending, aggregating 
11,421,448 acres as against only 7,318,196 re- 
maining undisturbed in the hands of land-owners. 

In spite of this vast increase in land-ownership, 
I repeat, the Irish farmer today might be dis- 
couraged instead of buoyant and hopeful if his 
leaders had not realized that the land would not 
long remain in his possession unless he developed 
qualities of initiative, enterprise, and self-help. 
Even as it is, a considerable number of holdings 
purchased by the tenants have come into the pos- 
sessions of the village ‘‘gombeen men,” or credit 
sharks. In fact, these ‘‘gombeen men’’—combi- 
nation merchants and liquor sellers—with their 
crass commercialism have threatened to become 
the new aristocracy in Ireland: men devoid of the 
culture which distinguished the old aristocracy 
and far more grasping and covetous. Editor 
Russell, of the Irish Homestead, is continually 
crying out against these vampires of rural 
strength, whose political power often appears to 
be greater than that of the farmers themselves. 
For one thing, the merchants are now trying— 
with some prospects of success—to prevent the 
co-operative agricultural banks from being given 
the power to buy and sell farm products. 


We Must Crawl Before We Can Walk. 


Before leaving the subject of these Irish co- 
operative societies, one other thought comes into 
mind that cannot be too strongly emphasized— 
and that is, that in this matter, as in all others, 
we must learn to crawl before we can walk. We 
have had in the South too many big, high-sound- 
ing schemes for financing the South’s billion-dol- 
lar cotton crop, and other such gigantic schemes, 
and not enough attention has been given to local 
business organizations wherein the principle of 
co-operation might be tried out and a way pre- 
pared for effective co-operation in larger things. 
This is a fact which Mr. E. E. Miller has fre- 
quently urged in The Progressive Farmer. My 
observation in Ireland has convinced me more 
strongly than ever before of the correctness of his 
teaching. What we need in the South, what we 
need in our Farmers’ Union, is a determined 
effort to organize local co-operative creameries, 
poultry societies, fruit growers’ and truck grow- 
ers’ societies, co-operative credit societies, etc., 
and through these neighborhood organizations de- 
velop the business qualities and experience which 
will enable us to grapple with the mightier prob- 
lem of financing the South’s great staple crop. 


An Ideal for the South. 


Last of all, let us not forget the three phrases 
in Sir Horace Plunketi’s brief motto—‘‘Better 
Farming, Better Business, Better Living.” Better 
farming and better business must be simply the 
means for better living. There is a new realiza- 
tion of this fact in Ireland now, and this explains, 


*Continued from last week. 


in a large measure, the new interest in the ‘‘So- 
ciety of United Irish Women,” concerning which 
a paragraph by Editor G. W. Russell, of the Irish 
Homestead was published last week. It is inspir- 
ing to read Mr. Russell's book, “Co-operation and 
Nationality,” from which this quotation was 
taken, and in which he sets forth in his dream of 
the new Ireland. The ideals he has for Ireland 
are those we must develop in the South, if we are 
to bring to our own section the beauty which he 
covets for his. And in the main, his argument is 
just this: that we must give our thoughts to local 
betterment, neighborhood improvement, rather 
than to efforts for reforming the whole country. 
He says: ‘‘How can you speak of working for all 
Ireland, which you have not seen, if you do not 
labor and dream for the Ireland before your eyes, 
which you see as you look out of your own door 
in the morning, and on which you walk up and 
down through the day?” What the English poet 
said of England, Mr. Russell says with regard to 
Ireland: 


“I will not cease from mental fight, 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land.’ 


I cannot better conclude this article than by 
asking our Progressive Farmer readers to think 
of the South instead of Ireland, and the Southern 
county instead of the Irish county, in the follow- 
ing quotation in which Mr. Russell points out 
What even a small local community may become 
by developing all that is best and finest in its 
men and women: 


“We must go on imagining better than the 
best we know. Even ip their ruins now, 
Greece and Italy seem noble and beautiful 
with broken pillars end temples made in the 
day of their glory. But before ever there 
was a white marble temple shining on a hill, 
it shone with a more brilliant beauty in the 
mind of some artist who designed it. Do 
many people know how that marvellous 
Greek civilization spread along the shores of 
the Mediterranean. Little nations owning no 
more land than would make up an Irish 
barony sent out colony after colony. The 
seed of beautiful life they sowed grew and 
blossomed out into great cities and half 
divine civilizations Italy had a later blos- 
soming of beauty in the Middle Ages, and 
. travellers today go into little Italian towns 
and find them filled with masterpieces of 
painting and architecture and sculpture, wit- 
nesses of a time when nations no larger than 
an Irish county rolled their thoughts up to 
Heaven and mixed their imagination with 
the angels.”’ 


The smallest county in the South is not too 
small to develop a life and a civilization, dis- 
tinctive, notabie, far-reaching in its influence, if 
its people fired by a common idealism, should 
join hands in working out its highest expression. 
And this should be the supreme aim of the new 
movement for rural co-operation 

Dublin, Ireland. 


A Thought for the Week. 
HE forbearing use of power does not only 
form a touchstone, but the manner in 
which an individual enjoys certain ad- 
vantages over others is a test of a true gentleman. 
The power which the strong have over the weak, 
the magistrate over the citizen, the employer over 
the employed, the educated over the unlettered, 
the experienced over the confiding, even the clever 
over the silly—the forbearing or inoffensive use 
of all this power or authority, or a total abstin- 
ence from it when the case admits it, will show 
the gentleman in a plain light. The gentleman 
does not needlessly and unnecessarily remind an 
offender of a wrong he may -have committed 
against him. He can not only forgive, he can for- 
get; and he strives for that nobleness of self and 
mildness of character which impart sufficient 
strength to let the past be but the past A true 
man of honor feels humbled himself when he can- 
not help humbling others.—Robert E. Lee 





Next week Mr. Poe will tell about the beauty 
of English rural landscapes. 
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FANCY 
Berkshire Pigs 


$25.00 gets first choice three 
grand litters, sired by a great 
son of the $4,000 boar, Star 
Value; his brother sold for’ $1,000. 


SOWS 


Avery fine lot, extra fancy. 
First, a granddaughter of Mas- 

terpiece and Baron Duke 50th. 
Second, out of a combination 

show sow. 
Third, by Fowler’s Grand Cham- 
pion boar. 

A combination of the richest 
breeding in Berkshiredom. Some 
extra good boar pigs, will im- 
prove any herd. Only $10.00. 


FAIR VIEW FARM 


Palmetto, Georgia. 

















SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 














Lee’s Premier ga cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $15 
Keystone boon Du uke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, yall se 1910. 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for s 
Registered Jersey and Holstein ‘Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


BUY FROM THE BEST = MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 





BERKSHIRES OF THB RIGHT KIND 

From eight dollars up. Frederick 4th at 
the head of my herd. My pigs represent 
both Masterpiece and Premier Longfellow 
blood. Address, 


D. C. DeVANE, |= - Chadbourn, N. C. 





BERKSHIRE PIGS Sixty nice pigs from one to six 
mo. ths old, sired by Carolina Masterpiece anda son of 
the Grand Champion Boar Lee’s Artful Premier 12th. 
Am offering the best of breeding and individuality at 
a reasonable price. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

C. M. THIGPEN, Route No. 5, Tarboro, N. C. 


160 Pigs to 
7-—Select From 


You want pigs and why not order 
them out before they are selected 
over. Later there wiil be a regular 
rush of orders and they will be 
picked over. We always ship the 
best in our pens. See? Order to- 
day. Have both Poland China and 
Mammoth Black. 





JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 














Our 1911 Junior Champion 


Tamworth Sow 


has a litter of ten sired by 
Loco. Write for prices 
and leaflet. A few show 
prospects for sale. 


ARCADIA FARM, Columbus, Ga. 













HAWTHORNE FARMS COMPANY, 
Spencer Otis, President. 
H. L. Orr, Superintendent. 


TAMWORTH HOGS 


Without doubt the best bacon hogs in 

the world. We offer bred and open 

gilts, boars and spring pigs at rea- 

sonable prices. Address, 

E. J. PEAKE, Sec’y, Barrington, Il. 
BOARS ONLY 


TAMWORTHS for‘sate 
WEST VIEW STOCK FARM. 
D. J. Lybrook, Mer., 
= Fv. B 1, - - Winston-Salem, N. C. 

















The hog that puts vigor, pro- 
Tamworths lificacy, size and quality into 
the chunky lard breeds. I sell more Tamworths 
than any other two breeders in U. 
tive literature free. Mention this paper. 

W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 





Bred Sows, and Pigs, in Mule Foot Hogs. 
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FARMER 


COULD RAISE BEEF CALVES. 


and Profitable Work For 


One of the Children. 


insti- 
recently,—after 
the need of 


S I was leaving a farmers’ 

tute meeting 
urged strongly 
more livestock, and especially beef 
cattle on the hilly farms of the far- 
mers comprising my audience—I 
heard one farmer remark that he 
knew what I had said in the meeting 
but that he had only 
a hundred-acre farm and the children 


needed all the milk the cows he 
could keep would produce. Well, I 
remarked to myself that he was 


keeping a very small number of cows 

for the size of his farm or else he 

had an unusually large brood of chil- 

dren; for on a farm only a little more 

than twice the size of his we have 

maintained more than an average of: 
35 cows. 

I mistrust, however, his farm was 

like thousands of other Piedmont 

farms in that only about one-fifth of 

the area of the place was in cultiva- 

tion and in reality he was working 

only about 20 acres, instead of 80 

to 90 acres that he could be using 

were these extra acres cleared of 

brush and briars. Were half these 

waste acres cleared and well set in 

pasture grasses, they would afford 

grazing for more cattle than his 20 

cleared acres would produce winter 

feed for. This is a hint at what I 

think this farmer should be about 

during the coming winter, clearing 

his waste acres and getting in posi- 

tion to make use of more of the cap- 

ital he has invested in land. 

But yet, at present with his lim- 

ited area there ought to be a way he 

could produce on his farm more milk 

than an ordinary-sized family could 

make use of and have a surplus with 

which to feed a few good calves. Of 

course, if he is maintaining the or- 
dinary scrub cow that produces about 
a gallon of milk per day, he need not 
expect to do much better than he is 
doing. But there are plenty of scrub 
cows in his county that will produce, 
three or more gallons of milk per 
day if given good grazing; and were 
he to have six of suth cows his fam- 
ily would have to be a larger one 
than the writer would care to look 
after in order to consume more than 
one-half of the 18 gallons of milk 
produced. Well, just suppose that 
three of these cows would produce 
milk and butter sufficient for the 
needs of the family, what would 
there be to hinder this farmer rais- 
ing six beef calves per year on the 
milk of the other cows of the herd? 
Good scrub cows nursing two calves 
each will make of these good big 
husty calves by the time they are six 
months of age if given a little corn 
meal during the last three or four 
months of the nursing period; keep- 
ing the calves in a small pasture by 
themselves and bringing their dams 
to the calf lot at the same time the 
other cows are brought to the stable 
for milking. Or suppose all the cows 
are milked, the milk run through a 
hand separator, and part of the sweet 
skim-milk fed to the calves, the bal- 
ance set in the spring house to be 
kept cool for family use. 

Surely one of these ten or 11 chil- 
dren could be induced to make it his 
business to feed these six nice sleek 
calves four or five times per day dur- 
ing the first month, then twice per 
day for the remaining five months. 

This boy or girl could, I am sure, 
after a little teaching, be depended 
upon to scald the tin buckets from 
| which the calves drank their milk, 
making everything sweet and clean 
twice a day. And I believe, from my 





Pairs, not related. Pedigrees furnished. 
Zene Hadley, - - Wilmington, Ohio. 








own experience, that the boy or girl 





would really enjoy having the entire | 
charge of the work and realizing that | 
the responsibility of the calf herd 
rested uvon him. 

These calves fed in this way—-were 
they sired by a first-class beef sire— 
would make big strapping fellows by 
the time the first frost was seen down 
in the hollow in the fall and be worth 
at least $150 for feeders. They would 
need besides the milk and pasture 
a handful each per day of corn meal 
or cracked corn for the first three 
months of their lives, which amount 
should be increased to a pound per 
day each for the balance of the sum- 
mer. 

This corn meal should be fed in a 
flat-bottomed trough about a foot in 
width so the calves would be com- 
pelled to eat slowly. 

The milk should always be fed at 
blood heat and always in clean tin 
buckets, and the calves should not 
be overfed in the beginning, one and 
one-half quarts at a feed, four feeds 
per day, would be an abundance for 
the first two months, then a gallon 
per feed, two feeds per day, would 
bring them through the balance of 
the summer in good condition. The 
calves should have before them in 
the pasture at all times a mixture 
of salt and tobacco dust or stems 
in the proportion of one part of salt 
to four of the tobacco; this to guard 


gainst the danger of stomach 
worms. Many a boy or girl in the 


South would really enjoy a few min- 
utes work of this sort each day and 
many dollars would be added to the 
farm increase each year, beside 
causing the land to grow fat. 

A. L. FRENCH. 





) Drying Off a Cow. 
READER asks, how long before 
a cow brings a calf should she 
be dried off, and how near the per- 
iod of calving is the milk suitable 
tor use. 

It is generally believed that it is 
best to give a dairy cow a rest of 
from four to six weeks. Four weeks 
is probably sufficient and it is cer- 
tain that the period of idleness 
should not be much over six weeks. 

It is generally believed that if a 








eow has a calf every 12 months she 
will be as profitable if milked 10% 
or 11 months as when milked right 
up to the time of calving. 

With some cows, however, it re- 
quires considerable skill and care 
to safely dry them off and with these 
cows, that persist in milking all the 
time, some claim that in so far as 
the cow is concerned, it is better to 
allow her to go on giving milk rather 
than take any chances of injury to 
the udder from an attempt to dry 
her off. : 

This period of rest seems to be 
of more importance to the well-be- 
ing of the calf than to the cow. The 
salf is probably better nourished 
when the mother is dry for a month 
before its birth. Especially is this 
true unless the cow is properly fed. 
The chief advantage, however, seems 
to be that the milk, or colostrum, 
Which the calf receives, as its first 
food, is what nature intended 
gives it a better start in life. 

There is probably nothing unwhole- 
some in the milk of a cow milked up 
to the time of calving 
goes certain changes, 
by the fact that 
“salty” taste; therefore, 
ably as well to discontinue its use 
for human food, at least two or three 
months before the. birth of the calf. 


as indicated 
it sometimes has a 





I am not strictly 
er, having some 
our house we take 


a farmer, 
farming 
some 


but a preach- 
interests; yet at 
half a dozen of the 
best farm papers, and the concensus of 
opinion at our house is, that The Progres- 
sive Farmer is the best suited to the wants 
of our section.—F. L. Townsend, Lincoln- 
ton, N. C. 








OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Proprietor, 
Newton, N. C. 


Two Jersey Heifers 


for sale out of Register 
of Merit cows, bred to 
Sensational Fern 4th. 


Price, $150 Each 


Write for particulars 
and pedigrees. 














“Bulls Were Bulls” 


LAST JULY— 


but we will have to wait awhile before we can 
do much talking, for our Hereford bull calves 
are a thing of the past—they now belong to pro- 
gressive farmers who will make good money 


out of them. Our present Hereford bull, Basil, 


is a Double Standard Polled Hereford, and we 
are going to a his picture here just as soon as 
we haveany of his calves to ofter. We may 
still have a bull to offer—write and see. 


Overlook Stock Farm 
P. E. FOGLE, Prop., 


Beaver Creek, Ashe County, N. C. 








HAWTHORNE FARMS COMPANY, 

Spencer Otis, President. 

H. L. Orr, Superintendent. 
HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 
Splendid individuals from advanc- 

ed registry and heavy milking dams, 

at reasonable prices. Address, 

E. J. PEAKE, Sec’y, Barrington, Wl. 
Herd tuberculin tested regularly 

by U. S. Government. 


IF YOU WANT HOLSTEINS 


Let RUSSELL, Ohio’s Live Hol- 
stein man, supply them. He 
breeds the Best and sells the 
Good ones. 


T. H. RUSSELL, Geneva, Ohio. 
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PURE ANGUS CATTLE 


Berkshire Pigs, Angora Goats, Jacks. 
Soy Beans. Best stock, low prices. 


A. M. WORDEN 


TULLAHOMA, os - = TENNESSEE 


FOR SALE 


One registered 
two years old. 

One registered 
old. 

One pure-blood Cow and Bull Calf (not 
registered). Very best stock. 
Call on or address, 

EAGLE, - Statesville, 











Aberdeen-Angus Bull— 


Bull Calf—six months 


J. F. N. C. 














Angus Cattle—A few choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 





LARGE TYPE POLAND CHINAS 
A Homelands 
will add 10 per c 
your pigs’ ave 
weight at selling t 
Buy now. Pig 
February 

farrow. 
guaranteed. 


male 
nt to 


rage 





and 
Satisfac tion 





Ernest P. Ind. 


Welborn, 


Box 4, Cynthiana, 





POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Bred from prize winner. I won 104 prizes on 
| hogs in 1911. For sale bred sows and fall eo 
spring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 Ibs. Also 
boars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs. 
WAINRIGHT LEA, - . - Brooksvilie, Ky. 


BIG HEAVY-BONED POLAND CHINAS 


Booking orders now for great big showy 





spring pigs 
000-pound 


When writing, please mention The Progressive 


E. S. WRIGHT, Defeated, Tenn. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


| Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
| boars. All pure-bred. 


|'T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn 


GEORGIA HERD DUROC-JERSEYS 
and bred gilts; bred 
sows. Best breeding. 1,000-pound boar at 
head of herd. Reasonable prices. 

Cc. E. VANCE, - - - Calhoun, 


boars. 
Farmer 











Spring pigs; open 


Ga. 





PiGS 
Write or 
‘arm. 


N. OC. 


REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEY 
lot 
see 


for sale just 
come them at Double 


L. L. MILLER, Mocksville, 


A nice now. 
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Prop., 
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BUY STALLIONS RATHER THAN | | 


MARES. 


The Right Way to Grade Up Our 
Work Stock. 


R. W. 8. Corsa, White Hall, IIl., 
M who advertises Percheron stal- 
lions in The Progressive Farmer, 
says that “Nine out of ten inquiries 
are for Percheron mares’ and in 
commenting on this demand of Sou- 
thern farmers says: “I take the po- 
sition that $1,000 expended for a 
pure-bred Percheron stallion will do 
any community ten times the good 
that the same amount spent for 
grade mares will do. I can see from 
my correspondence that The Pro- 
gressive Farmer has made a telling 
campaign for the use of grade draft 
mares in the South; so far so good, 
but how to get the most grade draft 
mares for the least money is the 
business side of the proposition. A 
good Percheron stallion will grade 
up all the horses in a community and 
will continue to do so year after 
year. I have at home a little Wes- 
tern pony mare that weighs about 
900 pounds. A daughter of this 
mare by a Percheron stallion is now 
suckling a good, lusty mule colt. 
This daughter of my pony, 900- 
pound mare, and a Percheron stal- 
lion is just the kind of a mare that 
all of your people are writing about. 
She has the Percheron quality and 
smoothness of finish and weighs a 
little over 1,400 pounds.” 


The writer has often stated in The 










Consult Your Veterinarian! 
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Progressive Farmer that no farming 
community ever did or would have 
suitable farm work stock that did 
not breed them. A few will buy, 
just as a few are now seeking to buy 
grade Percheron mares, but the 
masses will not do so. To buy the 
mares from which to breed suitable 
farm work stock costs more than we 
will expend for that purpose. We 
must breed them if we ever have 
them in sufficient numbers. 

Taking Mr. Corsa’s proposition for 
example; $1,000 will buy only four 
or five grade mares; but, a stallion 
ecsting $1,000 will, in a single year, 
sire 50 such animals and continue to 
do so for a number of years. 

A good stallion may easily sire 
during his life 400 colts that will 
grow to maturity, or 200 mares. 
There is no question about the su- 
perior value of the Percheron stal- 
lion to a community, but there are 
difficulties in the way. Our people 
are not rich and $1,000 is a lot of 
money with most of our farmers. 
Many more can buy a mare or two 
at $200 or $250 each than can pay 
$1,000 for a stallion. This is the 
difficult part of our problem. 

We are glad our readers are briy- 
ing Percheron mares, but those who 
can should also buy Percheron stal- 
lions. Any good salesman can go 
into the South with a Percheron stal- 
lion and organize a company to Tuy 


him at from $2,000 to $3,000. At 
least, French and German Coach 
Stallions have been sold by the 


Scores at those figures and more. 
We do-not believe in that method 


of buying stallions and we never 
did believe that imported Coach 
Stallions were the sires needed to 


improve our farm work stock; but 
perhaps this method of buying draft 
stallions would be better than not 
to buy them at all. 

If one man in each communi-y 
cannot be induced to buy a good 
draft stallion and keep him for pub- 
lic service, then two or more should 
join their means and buy such a 
stallion. Those who buy the stal- 
lions may not profit largely, but the 
community Where such a stallion 
does service will be benefited far be- 
yond the cost. 

There is no work which our ag- 
ricultural institutions can do which 
will bring better returns than to 


encourage and aid our people in the 
stallions at 


buying of good draft 


reasonable prices for the breeding 
up of our farm work stock. 

Mr. Corsa is exactly right; a good, 
medium-sized Percheron — stallion 
bred to our native mares will pro- 
duce exactly the sort of mares we 
need to do farm work and raise 
high-class mules. 





Ration for Grazing Cows. 


GEORGIA dairyman sends us 
four tags, showing guaranteed 
composition of as many feeds, which 
he says he must use. The cows are 
on good pasture and he desires a 
grain ration from these four feeds. 
No. 1. This is a cottonseed meal 
which is on the market for fertilizer 
purposes, because only the per cent 
of nitrogen is given. It is guaran- 
teed to contain 6.18 per cent nitro- 
gen, which is equivalent to 38.62 per 
cent of protein, which is the feeder’s 
standard. Price $23 per ton. 

No. 2. This is a wheat bran and 
the guaranteed composition is: Pro- 
tein, 14.50 per cent; fat, 4.00 per 
cent; fiber, 9.50 per cent; sugar and 


and the most deadly of all hog diseases. 


Reliable because its production is under the 
supervision of biological experts from begin- 
ning to end. Reliable because every lot 

is thoroughly tested before sending to 


blood. 


Tested Tuberculin, Black Leg and Anthrax Vaccines. 
Mallein, Antitoxin for Lock Jaw, Abortus Bacterin. 





Make Your Hogs 
aCe) (=) ar: We od woe 


Immunize your hogs now—make them cholera proof. The cholera season is here and if it 
is in your section, there are many ways for it toinfect your herd. It is the most contagious 
Don’t run the chances of losing your entire herd 
when less than the price of one animal will pay your veterinarian for immunizing fifty with 


MULFORD HOG CHOLERA SERUM 


**The reliable immunizing and curative agent” 


your veterinarian. In fact,it’sthereliability 
of our products that has made the Mulford 
Laboratories known among physicians and 
veterinarians over the entire world. 


How We Test Hog Cholera Serum 


Suppose the test is made with 12 hogs. We first inject into each one several strains of virulent hog-cholera-producing 

Then we inject into 8 of them a dose of our hog cholera serum. 
serum is up to our standard it wiilsave the lives of the 8 treated hogs, while the other 4 will die of cholera. 
serum does not save the lives of the 8 treated hogs, we do not place it on the market. 
Cholera Serum sold must be from serum that has been tested and saved the lives of cholera stricken hogs. 


Send for Valuable Free Booklet 


Gives methods for preventing and controlling hog cholera. 


Send now before the disease attacks your herd. 


H. K. MULFORD CO., Chemists, Philadelphia, Pa. 


This gives them all cholera. 


Other Mulford Products 


San Francisco 


Kansas City 
Minneapolis Atlanta 


New Orieans 









If the 
If the 
Every dose of Mulford Hog 


St. Louisa Chica 


go Seattle 
Boston Toronto 












Order stallions direct from this farm. 





Save two or three large profits. 
every representation and give life insurance policies. 
Our terms easy. 


The farm that sup- 
plies the South with 
Kentucky-bred saddle 
and harness horses, 


Terms and_ prices 
such as competitors 
cannot meet. All ages 
and sexes constantly 
on hand for sale. 
Write at once for lit- 
erature, testimonials 
and price list. None 
but the best will sat- 
isfy — Kentucky pro- 
duces the best. 


GLENWORTH STOCK 


FARM, 
We guarantee Allen S. Edelen, 
Eventually—why not now? 
Owner, Burgin, Ky. 












starch, 56.62 per cent. Price $36 | 
per ton. 
No. 38. This is a mill feed, ‘‘made 


ef wheat and corn mill feed,” and is 
guaranteed to contain: Protein, 
13.00 per cent; fat, 4.00 per cent; 
fiber, 9.50 per cent; sugar and 
starch, 58.62 per cent. Price, $36 
per ton. 

No. 4. This is dried beet 
and is guaranteed to contain: 
tein, 8.00 per cent; fat, 5.00 per 
cent; fiber, (not over) 20.00 per 
cent; other carbohydrates (sugar 
and starch) 60.00 per cent. Price, 
$30 per ton. 

No. 1, or the cottonseed meal is 
cheap at $23 a ton. Nos. 2 and 3, 
the wheat bran and the mill feed are 
priced out of all proportion to their 
feeding value. No. 4 or the dried 
beet pulp is also too high in price 
for its feeding as compared with cot- 
tonseed meal. 

With dairy cows on good pasture 
we would use none of these feeds, 
except the cottonseed meal. In warm 
weather and the cows on good green 
pasture as much as five pounds of 
cottonseed meal a day may be fed 
to a dairy cow weighing 1,000 pounds 
and no injury result, either to the 
cow or the quality of the butter, in 
case butter is being made. 


pulp 
Pro- 








farmers’ prices. 


ALEX. D. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Bred under the supervision of an EXPERT from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Every litter is closely culled, nothing but the choicest 
being reserved for breeding purposes. 


Can also offer 6.000 pounds of home-grown Hairy Vetch and Oats 
at 6c the pound. So'l.for inoculation furnished free with every order. 
Can use 200 bushels of choice seed oats in exchange for pigs. 


HUDSON, Newberry, 







75 pigs and bred gilts for sale at 


Ss. C. 











- 
JERSEYS : 


Grand Champion Ohio State 
fFern’s Lad, 
pails. 


8, 10, 12 and 15-thousand-Inb., 
satisfaction. 


BERKSHIRES : Longfellow, 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


high fat, 





\ 


Eminent’s Goldmont Lad, 1st prize Nat'l Dairy Show and 8 other shows: 


daughter brought $1,500 at Cooper’s and others have brought big prices; a son of Golden 
Blue Fox’s Eminent; Eminent of Wyldwood; 
Stockwell are the sires used on over 150 head of 
Foundation of herd is Tormentors crossed on Golden Lads, which produces type and full 
We have a number of 2-year-olds, Island Type, giving 
officially tested, show-type cows. We guarantee 


Highland Chief 25th, sired by Premier Longfellow’s Rival. 
Premier and Masterpiece blood. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


Fair; headed ist prize herd at 3 shows; a 
Fern’s Interest and Tononas 
imported and <American-bred cows. 


35 to 40 Ibs. Calves out of 


Sows of 
We ship what we sell. 


s. Ce 





Columbia, 
S 














The ration might be improved by | 
the addition of dried beet pulp, but | 
it is not at all likely that the increase 
in production would pay the increas- 
ed cost. 

If the dairyman thinks the addi- 
tion of a few pounds of any of these 
high-priced feeds to the ration of 
five pounds of cottonseed meal would 
be profitable, let him try it and in 
case the increase in milk will pay | 
a profit on the increased cost of the 
feeds, then they should be contin- 
ued; but unless they pay they should 


not be used; for the cheap cotton- 
seed meal and good pasture will 
make a good ration. 

Attorney—“Why do you wish a divorce 
from your wife?” 

Mr. Sagg—‘‘tUh—kaze I’s mar’d to her, o’ | 
cou’se, sah?’’—Judge. 





Virginia Herd of Mule-Foot Hogs 


MR. FARMER:-—If you are going to put your 
money in hogs buy the best. The pure-bred mule- 
foot are harder—have greater vitality, mature 
earlier and cost less to raise. Have largest herd * 
inthe South. Young stock for sale. All stock 
registered. 


OAK GROVE STOCK FARM, 


Cluster Springs, - Virginia. 





STERLING HERD REGISTERED DUROCS 
Can furnish pigs not 
and sows bred for July 
row. Highest quality. 
R. W. WATSON; - 


akin; service boars 
and: September far- 


Forest Deport, Va. 





You can make money by advertis- 
ing what you to sell in- The 
Progressive Farmer. You can save 
money by buying from our adver- 
tisers. 


have 











to unusual service. 





Over almost roadless mountains, 
down the sides of steep declivities 

They withstand in this section 
most wagons do in a lifetime. 

No mediocre parts will suffice. 
good and ample. 

Right here in this rough s¢ 
Skein proved itself practically 


with 











The 


ction 
unbreakable, 
















wear like this 
“stands up.” 
famous J. I. 
Spoke Wheel. 
us for the 


Wagon does — the 






Nissen Wagon with Mitered 
If he cannot supply you, write 
name of a dealer who can. 


The Nissen Wagon Co. 


Winston-Salem, N. €. 








WHAT FARMERS FOUND 
ABOUT WAGONS 


N certain sections of. North Carolina wagons are subjected 


heavy 
these wagons are going daily. 
more use, abuse and strain in a year than 


margin of strength must be 


is where 
and the 


You may never put your wagon to such strenuous service, 
but wouldn't you like to have a Wagon that resists 
Wagon 
Ask your dealer to show you the 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 

















THE POULTRY YARD 











LICE AND MITES. 


Why No One Remedy Will Answer 
for Both. 


LADY correspondent of The Pro- 
A gressive Farmer bewails the 
failure of insecticides in the effort to 
cover the whole field and destroy 
both lice and mites. It would be 
pleasant to be able to gratify her 
wish but, it can’t be done. The why 
is clear, 

Lice prey, breed and live on the 
















OUT 


fowl. It is only by accident they 
may be found in the buildings or 
nests. Day and night they are on the 
loads, up steep ascents and job. 


Mites on the other hand nest, breed 
and live in the buildings, and at night 
when the fowls are on their roosts, or 
if young chicks in their brooders or 
hovers, and in case of setting hens on 


Steel 
con- 


Long Sleeve 
only Skein 


our 


sistent with Nissen stability. t+ . 7 2 , _ > 
And farmers in this section will hardly have any but J. I. Nissen ‘ their nests, they sally out to gorge 

Wagons with long sleeve Stcel Skeins and Mitered Spoke Wheels. themselves with the blood of the 
The tough materials from which they are made; the ample fowls 

generosity in every part, and the use of wrought iron where yh 

many makers employ malleable or casting—makes them with- When these two widely different 

stand the hardest usage. They are literally the foes of wear. +43 a . cy . ~ 
We make every part of these Nissen Wagons in our own conditions are understood, it becomes 

shops. We know the materials in every part. It is impos- clear that no one course of treatment 

sible for a Wagon materially better to be made. 


will apply to both. But if the proper 
treatment for both is practically sim- 
ultaneous, there should be no diffi- 
culty in controlling the vermin. 

Spraying with kerosene emulsion, 
ecarbolic acid solution, zenoleum or 
other insecticide is good in fighting 
mites as far as they reach, but—they 
do not reach far enough. 

The mites breed and nest in the 
cracks and crevices of the walls, 
nests, roosts, roof and floors and are 
mostly inaccessible to sprays. 


that 





































EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, 
C.1. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 foril. Send for fol 
der. It’s free. 

Exhibited 10 birds atthe great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 














We do not know how many of the advere 
tisers in this issue own a copy of the 
Standard of Perfection; but every one of 
them—every person who raises poultry for 


should have a copy and study it thoroughly. 

We know no other way by which they can 
keep posted on the points of their breed, by 
which they can tell how nearly their birds 
come to the accepted standard, or by which 
they can prepare themselves to judge birds 
and to select those of the right type for 
breeding purposes. 

This book is the official Standard, adopted 
by the American Poultry Association, recog- 
nized by all breeders as the authority. To 
try to get along without it, is to handicap 
yourself right in the beginning of your work 
of selection and breeding. To confess your- 
self ignorant of it, is to admit that you 
don’t know poultry. 

We 
or we 


can supply it at the 


fixed price, $1.50; 
will send you a 


copy free for a club 
new yearly subscribers at $1 each. 
1912 Edition now ready 


The Progressive Farmer. 
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Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. | 


if You Breed Poultry 
You Need This Book | 





} erels and pullets. 


| E. M. HENLEY, - - - 


exhibition or to sell for breeding purposes— | 


The following is thoroughly effect- 








it es’ ive: If the building is a reasonably 
| tight one, remove all the fowls, on a 
TRADE NOTICE! | good clear day, as early as possible. 
e || if 1 open front, arrange either a 
. pe ew or temporary drop cur- 
_ The Chattanooga Roofing & Foundry || tain to close it, and carefully shut 
womueny, ate, very Erpad) jon the way, || all windows and doors. If floor is 
their ANNIS “SAFLOK” GALVANIZED | wood, clear away all litter from a 
ROOFING has aroused interest on the } - . 
part of dealers in roofing, contractors | oe say five feet ee apa and put 
and lumber dealers. They are very three or four inches of sand or soil 
busy answering inquiries and filling or- || On the floor on that space. Use any 
ders. They have just shipped a full || Old cast iron vessel, put in two or 
car of “SAFLOK” Corrugated to a large || three handfuls of shavings or dry lit- 
lumber company in Arkansas for a new ter, and saturate with kerosene. For 
a a house 12x12, use 1% pounds of pul- 





verized sulfur, sprinkling it through 
and on the shavings. When all ready 
light the shavings, and—light out! 
Close door carefully. If the soil has 
been properly arranged there is no 
danger of fire. Let the house remain 
closed most of the day, then open 
windows and doors to air house 
thoroughly. 

When the fowls are allowed to en- 
ter let them in one by one. Take 
each one and thoroughly dust with 
Persian insect powder or a good lice 








PURE-BRED STOCK 
White Wyandottes, S. C. White Leghorns. 
Eggs, 75c per 15, or $4 per 100. 


years old; also two fine bull calves. 
Write to-day for full particulars. 
(One of the largest and best 
poultry plants in the South.) 
IGLOE FARM, 
R. E. Craddock, Mgr., - Lynchburg, Va. 


Uncle Ike’s “All Wool” 


BUFF LEGHORNS AND WHITE ROCKS 





equipped 





- Pay Dividends Daily. powder. To do this provide a box, or 
“There’s & reason.” Pa a , ali , « s 
Please write your wants. Catalog can, an empty baking powder can is 
Free. 


good, perforate the top, and fill with 
WOOLLEY POULTRY FARM, 








euan 6 Chetelte H. © the powder. Take the fowl by the 

3 a > a = a B N. . 

f si utca ‘| legs, head down, and shake the pow- 
| der thoroughly over the fow ror 

ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS bn" owl, from 


vent to bill. If properly done it will 
kill all the lice, as the sulfur fumes 
killed all the mites. 


Southern Beauty 


strain. Grand 
in vrize-winning 


cocks and hens, 
Write, 


bargains | 
also cock- 


But—the eggs 
Duke, N. C. 





|} are yet there. It will therefore be 
CLOSING OUT SALE | necessary to repeat che dose, both 
200 High-class Dark and White Cornish 7 tooti <7 , . 
Indians and White Rocks must go at once, | fumigating and dusting two or three 
| regardless of price. Several prize winners. | times more, five or six days apart, 
Write for particulars. ¢ . , Pa swe ee 
BYRON L. OSBORNE, Greensboro, N. c. | 224 you may then feel fairly secure. 





An occasional dusting and spray- 
ing, with tobacco stems or ,dust in 
nests will then probably control the 
pests effectively. 

The dip treatment is a desperate 
and dangerous remedy, and does not 
touch the mites at all. 

The use of chlorine gas can be sub- 
stituted for sulfur tho I prefer the 
last. With same preparation as for 
sulfur, put in the iron vessel 2 or 3 


CHOICE YOUNG BREEDING STOCK FOR SALE 


Best Barred Plymouth Rocks and S. C. Brown 
Leghorns, in trios, half dozens and dozens. Say 
what you want and get my prices, please. 


H. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 


WHITE ORPINGTONS 


A limited number of stock for sale. 
Kings Poultry Yard, Windsor, N. C. 








Both Combs, Prize R. I. Reds—Breeders and 














young stock at summer prices. Satisfaction ‘- P : 
| guaranteed. Catalog free. Mrs. J. C. Dea- | pounds pulverized chloride of lime. 
| ton, Landis, N. C. | Pour on about three pints of water 
Oo. I. C. PIGS For Sale—From Silver’s best and stir well, and last, add 2 or 3 
ser apion + taptaee diene * tu 2 ae ae : | pounds of sulfuric acid and clear out. 
10 pounds P le 8é eec 1an any hog * “ e . 
known. C, C. Ramsey & Bro., Crouse, N. Cc. | The chlorine gas fumes are very acrid, 





and dangerous if inhaled, and they 
are destructive of textile fabrics and 
also of metal. For this reason, the 
sulfur is preferable. 

rE. ds Fe 





Uncie Jo’s Lice Powder. 


O ONE peck of road dust add 4 

ounces of snuff, 4 ounces sulfur, 
2 ounces crude carbolic acid, and 2 
ounces of kerosene oil. Mix well by 
passing through an old flour seive 
two or three times to incorporate. 
This is the very powder some of you 
pay 20 and 25 cents a pound for, and 
you can make a peck of it for 15 
cents, only you don’t get the hand- 
some carton with it. UNCLE JO. 





Look Out for the Chestnut-Tree 
Bark Disease. 


HE chestnut-tree bark 
blight has destroyed millions 
of dollars worth of timber in sev- 
eral Northern States, and is spread- 
ing steadily southward. It may ap- 
pear at any place in Virginia or West 
Virginia, and perhaps in North Cor- 
olina or Tennessee at any time. All 
persons interested in the preserva- 
tion of this valuable tree are urged 
to watch closely for the first signs of 
the disease in order that infection 
may be stamped out before it has 
gained headway. 

The disease usually appears first 
upon one or a few trees some miles 
ahead of the general infection. In- 
dividual branches on any part of the 
tree die suddenly at any time dur- 
ing the summer, and the dead leaves 
usually remains hanging on them 
while the foliage of other parts of 
the tree is normal. Such limbs are 
girdled where dead and healthy parts 
meet by dead bark that is discolor- 
ed, slightly sunken, and dotted ov- 
er thickly with yellowish-brown 
cushions the size of a pinhead. Fr-- 
quently water-sprouts are sent out 
just below such bark = cankers. 
Chestnut and chinquapin are the 
only species attacked. Trees may 
decline or die from other causes, 
such as the attack of bark borers, 
but with a different set of symp- 
toms from the above. 

The bark disease is caused by a 
fungus, Diaporthe parasitica, which 
grows deep in the bark, girdling 
trunk or limbs and killing them, 
and forming millions of microscopic 
spores in the cushions at the sur- 
face. These spores are carried 
about by various means and can 
cause new infection in other chest- 
nut trees. Large trees are com- 
pletely killed in two to four years 
after first infection, and in the sa 
time practically all the -trees in the 


disease or 


me 


locality will have contracted the 
disease. 

Control depends upon _ recogniz- 
ing the disease when it first ap- 
pears, and promptly cutting down 
all affected trees. Affected por- 
tions of the bark should be peeled 
from the felled trees and _ the 
stumps, and this with the brush 
should be piled over the stumps 


and burned as soon as possible. The 
peeled timber may be utilized in 
the usual ways. 
The possibility of controlling the 
chestnut bark disease, like fire, is 
far greater before it has gained 
headway than afterwards It is im- 
portant to know immediately of 
its appearance in any locality. 
Keep a lookout for it, and get 
others to do the same. If any sus- 
picious symptoms are noticed, or if 
further information is desired, com- 
municate with the Plant Patholo- 
gist at the State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 
E.R 
West Raleigh, N. C. 


FULTON. 
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My Method of Growing Turnips. 

IRST, I put the land in proper 
F condition. I find, especially on 
poo! land, that the more grass and 
weeds I can turn under the better. 
A few years ago I took a piece of 
very poor land, really too poor to 
fool with. I planted it in cowpeas, 
did not pick a pea but turned them 
under the next spring. Then came 
a crop of grass and weeds, I plowed 
them under and let stand until there 
came another, and plowed them un- 
der, off and on until August. Then 
I laid-off rows 30 inches apart, put 
400 pounds of phosphate per acre, 
and planted in the drill and culti- 
vated about like I would cotton, and 
this poor land made as fine turnips 
as anyone would wish. Old land is 
better for turnips than fresh land, if 
you will plow under a lot of vege- 
tation before planting. The common 
turnip must be planted on a small 
bed. When big enough to work, go 
around them with a scratcher, then 
hoe them leaving one in a hill, just 
a hoe’s width apart, then plow or 
scratch, putting all the dirt to them 
that they will stand. In about ten 
days take a heel sweep and shovel, 
plow them out good. As a rule this 
will do them. This is my method 
for old poor land. 

Where the land is reasonably 
good, I plant in corn early in the 
spring, then in August I run a fur- 
row in the middle, put in my phos- 
phate, throw two furrows on it and 
plant. Afterwards I cut the corn off, 
work the turnips. This way I have 
made extra fine turnips. 

Rutabagas will grow under these 
methods, except they must be plant- 
ed very flat, and work the dirt to 
them by degrees. 

I succeeded in growing carrots and 
parsnips under the turnip method. 

J. N. HALL. 

Corona, Ala. 





A Louisiana Garden. 


HAVE been a reader of The Pro- 

gressive Farmer for 12 months. 
I like it fine. I am a farmer’s wife. 
I make a garden every year—this 
year I had one-quarter of an acre in 
a garden. I raised parsnips, celery, 
carrots, pepper-grass, onions, pole 
beans, English peas, pumpkins, 
muskmelons, watermelons, butter 
beans, cucumbers, radishes, beets, 
tomatoes, okra, peppers, Irish pota- 
toes. My garden has averaged me $2 
a week the whole year besides what 
the family used and there are seven 
in the family. 

Last year I had two hills of Crow- 
der peas. I planted them and saved 
all for seed and this spring I planted 
six rows. across the garden and I 
have sold $3.50 worth and saved seed 
enough to plant an acre. They are 
the finest table pea I ever used; plant 
them in March and they bear until 
July; plant in July and they will 
bear until frost. 

MRS. ALFORD MORGAN. 

Albany, Ga. 





Another Woman’s Garden. 


FIND that gardening is like house- 
; work. All you ladies know “a 
stitch in time saves nine,’’ and the 
Same will work inthe garden. A lick 
in time will save nine and sometimes 
more. I have gardened this year like 


I was a man. I have kept down all 
grass 


and weeds and stirred the 
ground once and twice a week, even 
if my little plants were not grassy. 


I find stirring the ground will keep 
the little plants growing and now I 
havo plenty of vegetables for the 
table and some for the hogs, out of 
asmall garden. In grabbling my po- 


tatoes I stir the top of the ground: 


and pull all little grass from between 


the vines, and picking my beans I 
do the same way. I have done most 


of the work with a hoe and garden | 


rake. Another thing I will tell you, 
I have found it best to always catch 
the wrinkles going towards your hus- 
band’s ears by asking him to plow 


your garden and he will plow it with | 


a good humor, and try to keep in a 
good humor, too, and everything will 
be plowed nice and quiet and he 
won’t break half as many of your 
plants down. 


I am glad to say that I can cook 
nine different kinds of vegetables 
out of a small garden and my butter 
beans will come on after awhile. 
Besides, I have some that are not to 
be cooked. 


Now farmers, let me describe to 
you how your farm. looks not in trim: 
Needing bushes cut, branches dress- 
ed, ditches cut, fence corners cleaned 
and with the ends of the rows knee- 
high in cockle-burs and other weeds. 
It looks just like a house with every- 
thing torn upside down, with not a 
bed made up, a floor swept, nor a 
dish washed, and every garment 
needing washing. . 

MRS. O. OLIVER. 

Duck Hill, Miss. 





Be Careful With Nitrate of Soda. 


R. Eugene Fant says that he 
washed one nitrate of soda 
sack and left it to soak in five inches 
of water ina common washtub. Ina 
day or two he found four dead Indian 
Runner ducks, one hen and one tur- 
key. They had drunk out of the tub. 
Livestock might have done the same 
thing with the same result. Nitrate 
of soda is poisonous and should be 
handled and stored with care. 

Dr. C. A. Cary recommends large 
deses of quick-acting purgatives 
for animals that have taken ni- 
trate of soda. Among those that may 
be used are raw linseed oil, sulphate 
of soda and epsom salts. Where the 
animal has partaken of quite large 
quantities of nitrate of soda, or when 
prompt treatment is not resorted to 
in the case of smaller quantities, he 
states that it is often impossible to 
use effective treatment. 

“Prevention is better than cure.’”’ 





Attend the State Farmers’ Convention 


WANT to say to my brother far- 

mers that the Farmers’ Annual 
State Convention is to be held in Ral- 
eigh on August 27-29. 

I have attended the past seven 
years and will be there again when 
the roll is called. Each time I am 
inspired to go home and do better 
farming and less planting. This and 
the farmers’ institutes held in my 
county have caused the scales of ig- 
norance to fall somewhat from my 
eyes. 

It is very strange that so few far- 
mers attend this annual convention 
in a State where 80 per cent of the 
population is engaged in tilling the 


soil. Living is cheap at the A. & M. 
College. Rooms are free and board 


75 cents per day and cheaper. Rail- 
road rates could be had if larger 
numbers would attend. 

It is worth something, too, to grasp 
the hands of our brothers that toil 
under the same Southern sun and 
break bread together in the Mess 
Hall. 

Again I appeal to you, brothers, 
to attend our convention. The law- 
yers, the bankers, the editors, mail 
carriers and mill men all meet, now 
we too should mest. Governor Berk- 
ley, of Virginia, once said that he 
hoped there would be no printing 
press in America for a hundred years. 
He saw that to. keep men ignorant 
was the way to control them. So long 
as we are ignorant we will have to 





grow the Grain. 


grain. 


portions. 


SALES OFFICES 


Richmond, Va. 
Alexandria, Va, 
Norfolk, Va. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Columbus, Ga, 
Savannah, Ga, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Shreveport, La, 








PLANT FOODS NEEDED FOR 
BIG WHEAT YIELDS 


Wheat requires Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Potash. The 
Nitrogen to grow the straw—the Phosphoric Acid and Potash to 


The fertilizer must be mixed in just the right proportions, 
so as not to give too rank a growth of straw or light a yield of 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA 


HIGH GRADE 


FERTILIZERS 


Are the fertilizers for those who want big crops. 
produced more big wheat yields than any other fertilizers. 

For the formulas are made by men who know what food the 
wheat crop requires and the needs of Southern soils. 
mixed to feed the right food at the right time in the right pro- 


If you haven’t received your copy of the latest Virginia-Caro- 
lina Year Book or Almanac, ask your fertilizer dealer for one, or 
write to nearest sales office and a copy will be mailed you FREE. 





They have 


They are 


SALES OFFICES 


Charleston, S. C. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Montgomery, Ala, 
Memphis, Tenn, 
Durham, N. C, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 














take a back seat. I have seen old men 
that had been in the hot sun to cut 
wheat with a reap hook, and in my 
early days used the old scythe with 
its long sharp blade and five fingers, 
a better tool, but called in all the 
strength of a strong man. [ too have 
frailed out wheat over a log and with 
long sticks on a real scaffold and 
rode horses around a ring to tread 
it out. Next was the old thresher 
that threw it over the ground for 
quite a distance. Now we have the 
separator driven by gasoline power 
and it comes out clean in sack. We 
don’t have to inhale so much of this 
beloved dirt, as when we used to 
clean it in the old Dutch fan and run 
it by hand. I show the advance in 
the harvest of wheat to illustrate how 
our condition can yet be made better 
along all lines. 
G..T. TYSON. 





Attend the General Farmers’ 
Institute. 
LL of us attend these ‘“‘car insti- 


tutes’? and local farmers’ gath- | 


erings, which is all right and as it 
should be. They are brought to our 
very doors where we can’t help but 
feel their missionary spirit. There 
is, tho, in every State every year a 
general farmers’ institute. 


This one great central attraction 





should be attended by all means by | 
the very poorest and most ignorant | 


farmer as well as those more fortu- 
nate. Ina body like this there is in- 
spiration in this ‘‘war we wage with 
the soil.’’ Victory after victory will 
be recited in your hearing of how all 
the successes, as well as reasons for 
the failures are brought about by 
practical farmers and field experts 
of the highest class. The South Car- 
olina Annual Farmers’ Institutes usu- 
aly meet in August and each farmer 
furnishes his own bed 


| CRIMSON CLOVER 


clothes and | 


buys meal tickets three for $1 and | 


is furnished rooms and beds free at | 
Clemson Agricultural College Bar- 
racks. It is a change from your 
rugged routine at home and is time 
well spent as a vital educational va- 
eation full of rest, instruction and 
good will to every patriotic farmer. 
H. EUGENE FANT. 
Seneca, S. C. 





I take several agricultural papers, and 
they are all good, but The Progressive Far- 
mer seems to be more enthusiastic, comes 
“closer home’’ to me, and is well-nigh in- 
dispensable.—H. Kemper Cooke, Gallivants 





Ferry, 


8S. C. 


| DAYBREAK PHOSPHATE 
















GROUND 95% FHROUGH 100 MESH 


fs the Brown T ennessee Rock Phos- 

phate pulverized to a fineness 
» that 95% passes a 100 mesh 
screen, 80 % passing a 200 
mesh screen, and is abso- 
lutely guaranteed to 
contain a minimum 
of 13% Phospho- 
rus (2994% 
Phosphoric 
Acid). 





ed y 

the lead-. 
ing experl- 
ment stations 
as the best and 
most economical 
carrier of Phospho- 
rus. It appeals only 
to the intelligent farm- 
er who utilizes Nature’s 
abundant source of Nitrogen 
by growing legumes and who 
keeps his soil alive with humus. 
Write for literature and prices. 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL. CO. 
Ground Rock Dept. COLUMBIA, TENN. 




















FINE 

NATURAL &.2.c; PHOSPHATE: 

————— ——<—<—<—<—<— 

Add 50 to 100% THE RELIABLE Increase your 
to the productive LAND crop yields 50 to 
capacity of your 75% by applying 
manure by apply $1.25 worth per 
ing only 20c 


acre to the soil 
worth to each ton direct. Leading 
of manure. 


Agricultural Experi- 
is for free Booklet 












.ment Stations confirm 
this, as our free Book- 
telling alf about it. igsichows Addis: 













THE PARMERS GROUND ROC! 








GROUND LIME ROCK 


HIGHEST QUALITY—LOWEST PRICE 


Will convert acid land into limestone 
soil. Paves the way for clover, alfalfa, 
and other legumes. These crops restore 
soil fertility and make farming highly 
profitable. 

Write for booklets, and full informa- 
tion regarding delivered cost, etc. 








THE G. C. BUQUO LIME CO., 


HOT SPRINGS, N. C. 





OSPAATE CO.renessee.f 











TWO FREE BOOKS ON 
AND ALFALFA 


1. Crimson Clover—The ‘Great Forage, 
Green Manure and Cover Crop. In- 
tensely interesting and instructive. 
Full of practical information. 











2. How to Grow Alfalfa, the Wonder 
Crop.—Tells how to manage the 
crop from seeding to harvest. Shows 
how you can grow it on your land 

Price 25 cents each Will send them to 
readers of this paper Free during 
the month of August only When 
writing, state book wanted 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 
313 Mason St., 


NITRAGIN CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 














SOY BEANS 
For Sale. $1.10 per bushel. 


IDYLLWILDE FARM, Creswell, N.C 
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FARM MACHINERY. 

For Sale at a Bargain—8-horse engine, 
peanut thresher, McCor k Corn Harvester. 
L. L. Draughon, Whitakers, N. C. | 

Second-hand Engines and Boilers Yor 
‘cale—From 8 to 40 H.P. You make the 





Rock Hill, 


price BE. G. Jones Iron Works, 
a << 





For Sale—Catawba Coun- 
having finished 


Outfit 
Commission 


Dredging 
y Drainage 




















work, offers for sale a Marion steam shovel 
dredge—%-yard machine; will cut 14 to 20 
wide and 11 feet deep. Practically new, 
and easily moved. Catawba County Drain- 
age Commission, Newton, N. C. 
HELP WANTED. 

Wanited—Experienced dairyman at once 
State price expected. North-Side Dairy 
Hickory, N. C. 

Sell Fruit Trees—By our plan salesman 
make big profits. Write for our terms. 
Smith Bros., Dept. 91, Concord, Ga. 





Experienced Canvassers Write Quick for 
high-grade proposition. Liberal commis- 
sions; best terms. Unusual opportunity. 
Making $30.00 weekly. Tar Heel Company, 
Desk Ral, Raleigh, N. C. 











$75 to $109 Made Monthly by Agents, 
selling our monuments and _ tombstones. | 
Particulars free. Hendersonville Marble | 
Works, Hendersonville, N. C. | 

Agents Wanted For The nae | 
Farmer and our books, “Fertilizing for | 
Profit,’ “A Southerner in Europe,” and | 
“Where Half the World is Waking Up.” | 
Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive | 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. | 





Agents Wanted—Exclusive Territory. Good 
chance to build up permanent business. Mail 


us $10 for 36-pound feather bed and receive, | 
without cost, 6-pound pair pillows. Freight | 
on all prepaid. New feathers; best ticking. | 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Turner & Corn- 











well. Feather Dealers, Dept. 35, Charlotte, 
N. Cc. Our reference: Commercial National 
Bank. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
You can’t raise ducklings without proper 
food. IKeady-mixed mash cantaining every- 
thing necessary, 120 pounds, $3.25. Teeding 


directions free. Oaklea Farm, Leesburg, Fla. 








LIVESTOCK. 





CATTLE. 





Holsteins For Sale—Highly bred, register- 








ed; bull calves, Priced to suit you. Jones | 
& Yoomis, Newport News, Va. | 
| 

Bardin’s Holstein farms are offering for | 
sale 50 fancy grade cows; 50 fancy grade 
heifers. E. C. Bardin, Proprietor, West 
Winfield, N. Y. | 
| 

Three fresh Jersey cows; three fine young | 
horses; Berkshire pigs; two bred Berkshire | 


sows, and 12 Jersey heifers for sale. Groome 




















& Sons, Greensboro, N. C. | 

For Sale—Four heifers, one bull, % Jer- | 
sey. 70-ton silo; 7 H.P. Foos gas engine; 
steel frame wood saw; Success manure | 
spreader. Cottage Grove Farm, Greens- | 
boro, N. C. | 

DOGS. 

Fox Hounds—New list free. Stodghill, 
Shelbyville, Ky. 

Pedigrecd Collie Pups— Mountain View 
Farm, Herndon, Va. 

SHEEP AND GOATS. 





Wanted—A Dorset ram. J. J. Crinkley, 


Macon, N. C. 











One Ramboulette Ram—Three years old. 
N. B. Musgrave, Smoky Vallicy, Ky. 

For Sale—Some . good pure-bred buck 
lambs and Aberdeen-Angus bulls. J. M. | 
Allen, Kingston, Tenn, 

For Sale—Pure-bred and grade Angora | 
goats. Address Samuel T. Earie, 1431 Lin- 
den Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 





STOCK. 











Montrose Stock Farm—Clydesdale horses 
and Berkshire hogs. Berkshires of the long- | 
bodicd, short-legged, heavy-boned kind, | 
Stock for sale. Write me what you want, | 
E. M. Timberlake, Orange, Virginia. | 

One Bay Percheron Stallion, three years 
old, well broken, One black Percheron | 
mare, seven years, 1,500 pounds when in | 
good flesh; also her 30-day-old stallion colt, 
Everything with papers. Write me for full 
description. I want to sell. J. A. Dove, 
Cornelius, N. C. ; 





































































































in Gibson, | High RAGG: See e ear aye stk eee | 
Low grad: 
Good regi rea two years Corn—No. 2 whi 
old, for sale ata Ferguson, No. MIXEG cescscouccssses 
' ll y n WY 
shah ste ila aan Timothy hay, per ton ......6- 
For Sale—Choice Pigs—Three to four a arias 
months old. G. T. Schooley, the ©. ££. CG Laré. 
Hog Man, Hamilton, Va. |} ard-—Reat Pee wee ee11% @12 
Gat ee ae ae as | Compound eee eee eosee 9% @10 | 
Sale — Richly-bred Durocs. mice Cooking oil, gal.... sveesba §=@C4 | 
S sfaction 1ranteed. Jno. D. | FLAS | 
Biggs, Williamston, | | 
> Pi 550 | Ments. 
3 -ure-br« lan M z -ims—S5.5 ‘ 5 
eae pS dg a pho para ete Sun- | Pressed PIBS.. oe eee eee reece seeeee10% @11 i 
nyside Farm, Jonesville, Va. Dry D. 8. ribs ores 10% @1I1L% 
ifs z f Hams, sugar-cured oeo++-15 @1E% 
For Sé Extra lot choice, short-nese | a 
Berkshire s;5 mated no akin, $5 each. 
Carter Townley, Red Hill, Va. 
| SAVANNAE COTTON. 
50 Durocs—4 to 6 months old, and sure to 
make great. breeders, s my sows always | (Report Furnished by W. T. Willlams, Editor 
farrow 12 to 15 pigs. Clarence Shenk, The Cotton Mecord.) 
Luray, Va. August 8. 
: eens ent ; ree | Oreimery aieseavctass aac Gaede 
Poland ¢ hinas—Bred & ‘ and walt piss GOOG Grainary  o668 4s 60a0 es 10 5-16 
of the big bone and prolific strain. Stock et ae Te FT) be a ie 11 % 
fuarantecd as represenied. Dunnlora Farm, SALA V ies ce ma 
A ; WEROGIINE ook os sic os wes eas - 12% 
Carson, Va. Good MIGGHUEA  <6c ieee sc a is 
Pure-bred Berkshires at Farmers’ Prieces— Total sales—bales .......00e- (sane: ee 
Can supply young or mature stock. Berk- Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton Nominal 
shires belong on every progressive farm. | Cottonseed meal, per ton..........- $26 
J: A, Long, Haw River, N. C. 
No change has taken place in local condi- 
Duroc-Jersey Hogs—Finest hog for the] tions in the cotton market. <A light busi- 
South. Prize-winning parent stock, pure- | ness is being done from day to day, accord- 
bred. Write for special price list No. 92. | ing as a few small lots are offered for sale. 
Woman's College, Meridian, Miss. Prices have remained without variation, 13 
cents for good middling, or 11% cents for 
Listen!—I have a fine, registered Duroc- | jow middling, which is more to the point. 
Jersey boar, two years old, weighing 400 | The crop of 1911-12 has been about laid on 
ponuds, for sale, to prevent inbreeding, at | the shelf as a market influence; everything 
Also two good young boars, 10 months | now depends upon what may be the pros- 





old, $ 





> each. Norwood Hog and Poultry 
Farms, Norwood, N. C. 
we are prepared to fill orders’ for 
3erkshires of the purest breeding, from a 
two months old pig to gilts in farrow, also 
service boars. Write us your wants. Ref- 
erence: Virst National Bank, 


Yorkville, S. 
C, 


Cc. Latta Farm, Yorkville, S. 








Summer Reduction Sale of Swine—Essex 
¢ 


service boars, sows in farrow, and gilts; also 





All breeding stock registered. Pedi- 
rees sent with all lipped. Pure-bred | 
land China and pigs. Grade | 





Reversible 
E. Coulter, 


Angora goats. 
disk plows. J. 
Nec, 


vs in farrow. 
and righi-hand 
Connelly Springs, 












POULTRY AND EGGS. 























TYoudans, Jlambur Modern Poultry 
Fa Darlington, S. | 
| 
100 Indian Runner Ducks—Bred to lay. | 
$1. L. Pollock, Hohenwald, Tenn. | 
Pris aux, $1 per pair; 
Fanti McLeod, Rowland, | 
N.C. 





Year-old S. C. Brown Leghorn Hens—75 





cents apiece, or six for $4. B. F. Bruce, 
Lavonia, Ga. 

Wait! Get My Free Catalog—Buff Leg- 
horns, White Rocks. Woolley’s, Route 4, 


Charlotte, N. C. 





Indian 


Whit 





Wvandotte, rit« Game 





























cockerels and pullets, dollar cach, W. K. 
Hale, Dunbar, S. C. 

White Leghorn Hens and Pullets—#1l 
each. Fine cocks, $1 to $2 Mrs. J oO. 
Deal, Granite Falls, N. C | 

Orpingtons (Queen Quality)—Buff, 

All ages. Very « é Write us. Standard 
Poultry Farm, D c. 

Ss. Cc. White Leghorns—Young and .old | 
birds for sale. Order quick. Prices right, | 
Clarence Keever, Hickory, N. C. | 

For Sale—Pure-bred, extra fine Ss. <<. 
White Leghorn cocker one dollar each, 


Miss Lillie Hobgood, Garner, N. C. 





White Rocks, White 
orous i 





stock. Write us your 














dolph Poul Farm, Asheboro, N. C. 

R. -Fine lot pullets and cockerels 
for Also prize-winning cocks | 
and Henley, Duke, N.°C. 

= aay : = | 

Twenty-Five Show Birds Cheap—Black | 

Minoreas; some fine Orpington cockerels, | 


Midnight Poultry Yards, D. M. Sharpe, Ashe- 
€. 











boro, N. | 
Lamb, The Bird-man, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Dept. 17, wishes to mail his circular 
and prices. Unde Ils every competitor. 
Quick sales and small profits. | 
Four to Five Months Old 8s. C. Black 
Minorcas and White Leghorns, 75 cents to 
$2 apiece; cockerels or pullets Write your 


wants, please. B. F. Bruce, Lavonia, Ga. 








Extra Fancy Cockerels—Rhode Island 
teds, Barred Rocks, White Leghorns; 4 to 
6 months old, $2 each. Few choice pullets, 
same price. Oaklea Farm, Leesburg, Fla. ' 











{ 
SWINE. | | 
| 
9, Ca d | | ; , re i ae . 
| serkshire Pigs Cheap—Fairview Farm, | 
reeder’s Cards |) 2 our he Markets 
AND - ; = | 
9 | Berkshire and Mulefooted Pigs—$5i each. | 
Farmers Exchange Norman Davis, Selbyville, Delaware. | 
We will insert ads for our Progressive : ; : Me een } 
Farmer readers in this department and Homer Pigeons at Half-price—Any color RALEIGH MARKETS. | 
in this style type at the rate of 4 cents a you want. Db, R. Cook, Mt. Gilead, N. C. August 8. 
word for one eek; two weeks, 7 cents a . 
word; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, Registered O. I. C. Pig From large and : rans 
13 cents, etc. Each word, number or prolific sows. H. A k, Hickory, N. C, | (Report furnished by Barbee & Co.) | 
initial (including name and _ address) TREES rk Seat ace eNO HON : Good middling 
counted as a separate word. Send cash _aalta Loc glee dco eet "tikie bkaoe pele Strict middling 
with order. If the rate scems high, re- | | Trios-not akin. John G. Curtis, Rochester, | Middling ~~ 
member it would cost $1,500 for postage N. ¥. | Oe oe i | eee Pere ee eae - T% 
alone to send your ad by letter to each : | gi Vevelcanfstu taxes | 
home to which we carry it at this low Pure-bred x pigs, Southdown sheep | Total sales—bales ..... e Sesevtius 
rate. xt and Angora goats for sale. H. C. Hargrove, | : eae REN! | 
mee accepted for amounts less | | Canton, N. C. | Flour, Hay and Grain. 
q * I Sale—( Duroe-Jersey hogs; (Report furnished by C. B. Gill Produce Co.) | 
J a Bre gilts. D. A. Cov- | Flour—Per prices: 


bbl—wholesale 








































pects for the new crop. 
The past week has been generally favor- 


able for the crop, and the average expecta- 
tion of the out-turn has undoubtedly been 
raised. The hot,. dry weather of the latter 
half of July has served to bring out the 
crop in the eastern anc central sections of 
he belt in a way which at least enhances 
he superficial promise in a great degree, 
At the same time, it is likely that the im- 


provement has been considerably over-esti- 
mated, as is usually the case at such times. 
The crop has made some advance toward 
catching up its backwardness, but still re- 
mains a good deal later than the normal. 
Good rains have relieved the drouth situa- 
tion over Oklahoma and the lower half of 
Texas, but so far the oflicial reports fail to 


show any material relief to the lower half, 
where rains were most needed. However, 
the general outlook appears to be much bet- 
ter in the western section, and it now re- 
mains to be seen just what Texas can do 
toward making a bumper crop without the 
aid of artificial fertilization. On the whole, 
the season there has been as propitious as 
will probably ever be had, and it is now all 
up to the land. It may be added that de- 
spite the fine seasonal conditions, soine sur- 
prisingly unfavorable accounts are already 
commencing to come. 











RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


G. Lambert, 
Itichmond, Va.) 


(Report Furnished by W. 
Union Stock Yards, 


Mer. 


August 5. 
Steers—Best, per cwt........ 
Medium to good 




















Common to fair 
Heifers—Best, per cv 
Medium to good 
Common to fair ...... 
Cows—Best, per cwt 
Mdium to good 
Common to fair 
ils GWE. se 
Calves—Extra, per cwt......... 
BROGUUI: “ace sniiareewieniaecsi a eae s » 6.504 
Dairy cows—per head ‘ SO.0 ee ¢ 
Hogs—Best, per cwt........ 7.50@ 
CeO, Gik-piec een cde e+ has ae 6.50 
Sows and stag 5. a 
Sheep—Best, per cwt..... Skee” “Eke 
Common to Taly o...62ccsecs 2 
GOOG 1AMDS> ...ccccccccsess G.0C 


NEW YORK PRODUCE, 
(Reported by FF. J 
August 6. 


Root.) 


Potatoes, No. 1 white, per barrel, $2@2.25; 





; 
fair, $1.60@1.80; culls, $1@1.25. Sweets, 
} ow, $2.5 yams, $2.50@4. Onions, 
ibe per or $1.50@2 per barrel. 
abbage, 85c@$1 per barrel. Green beans, 






















$1 per basket. Beets, $1.25@1.50 per barrel. 
Carrots, Cucumbers, 40@59%c per 
basket. 2 per 100. Cel 15 
as ne plant, $1.75@2 per 
crate. Horser @7 per barrel. Let- 
tuce, per basket, 75¢e. Lima beans, 50c 
@$1 per basket Okra, $1@1.50 per basket. 
Peas, $1.50@2 per basket. Peppers, 40@50c 
per box. Parsley, 40@60c per crate. Ro- 
maine, 30@6€0c perf crate. Radishes, $1@ 
1.25 per 100 bunches. Squash, $1.5 

per barrel for Yellow Crookneck. " 
75c@$1 per barrel. Tomatoes, 60@75e -per 
crate. 

Apples, per barrel, $2@3. Pears, $3@6. 
Peaches, per basket, 30@75c. Plums, 50c@ 
$1 per carrier. Grapes, $1.25@2 per carrier 
for Delawares. Cherries, 60@80c per 8-Ib 





| dwelling, 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 








For Sale—Recleaned Appler seed oats, $1 
per bushel, f.o.b. Newton. Gordon Wilfong, 
Newton, N. C. 








Late Cabbage Plants—$1.50 per thoi 
ten thousand, ten dollars. Oaklin 
Salisbury, N. C. 

















For Sale—N crop of crimson clover 
seed in the chaff, $5 per hundred. A 
Hartsfield, Forestville, N. C. 

Cabbage, Collard, Tomato, Celery 
plant, Pepper,’ and Strawberry Plan 
for price-list. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro 
N.C. , 

——___. 








REAL ESTATE. 








Farms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 
Ne (GC. 

Lots, Farms—E. R. MacKethan, Fayctte- 
ville, N. C. 





Farms For Sale—Terms 
liams, Clinton, N. C. 


easy. E. C. Wil- 





Richest Land in South 
Dr. Bright, Dublin, 


xeorgia—Booklet. 
Georgia. 





A 
Gi 


Vanted 
land. J. 





large 
Layton, 


tract 
Dunn, 


of unimproved 
™N. 





For Sale in 
Address S. 


Farms 
counties. 
M . 


N. GC. 


Orange 
Bs; 


and C 
Turrentine, 








100-Acre Farm For Sale—8& miles from 
Greensboro. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, 
N. C. 





Good and Cheap 
Sale—Apply to J. 


Virginia Homes For 
S. Gordan & Co., Basker- 





ville, Virginia. 
Virginia Farms and Timbered Lands For 
Sale—Write for descriptive catalog. Jeffreys, 





Hester & Co., Chase City, Va. 
Tor Sale—Small farm, near good hool, 
Also 1,000 acres good timber. Prices and 


terms attractive. W. H. Parrish, Coats, N. C, 








Southeast Georgia Farms are unexccelled. 





Several for sale cheap. Write for list giv- 
ing full particulars. W. C. Barnard, Glenn- 
ville, Ga. 

For Sale—Highly improved poultry and 
truck farm, about 30 acres, adjoinins: cor- 
porate limits of Chase City, Va. Wm. Dunn, 


Chase City, Va. 





Farm For Sale — 252 acres. Five-room 


two small tenant houses, and out- 


buildings. Good water. Sacrifice price, $10 
per acre. J. E. Caviness, Cameron, Moore 
County, N. C. 





Farms For Sale—Nice tobacco and cot- 
ton farms in Wake and Chatham Counties, 





N. C. From 50 to 500 acres each. Full de- 
scription on application. A. C. Hughes and 
Co,” Apes, N.. C. 

Wanted Stock Farm (no dairy) to work 
on shares, owner to furnish team and im- 
plements. Understand curing Smithfield 
hams. References furnished. Write, Box 


45, R. F. D. 1, Smithfield, Va. 





For Sale—1,609 acres Marion County land. 
Can be subdivided, 7 farms. Fine lot sec- 
ond growth timber. Land lies well. Some 
fine bottom land on place. Produces well. 
Price for whole, $12.50 per acre. Bex 58, 
Buena Vista, Ga. 








For Sale—400 acres, Harris County, Geor- 
gia, land. Improvements. Gray to dark 
soil. Clay subsoil. 200 acres cultivation, 75 
of which rich bottom land, 40 to 50 bushels 
corn, 60 to 80 oats; 1 bale cotton per acre, 
or 2 to 3 tons hay after oats. Price, $30 per 
acre. Box 58, Buena Vista, Ga. 








Rent—Contains 165 
acres tillable. Adjoins city of Washington; 
Norfolk and Southern R. R. runs through it 
Fifty milk cows go with farm. Prefer sell- 
cattle. Forty head of calves and heif- 

For tern see S. Ficming, Washing- 
ton, N. C,,. or P: ©. Box S11. 


Farm For Lease or 


is, 
write 








Louisiana Lands—Shreveport, thi 
thousand, eleven railroads; highest 
tion in State; hundred miles from ov: 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Te: 
and Georgia people moving in. Lan 
to fifty dollars, will pay for thems: 
two years. ‘f Jones, Shreveport, 








A 
A. 








‘ounty, 


Cut-over Pine Lands—In Wayne ( 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 


fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $5 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 


folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born. See’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 


basket. 











Currants, per quart, 6@8c. J 

















berries, per quart, 7@12c. Gooseberrics, 5@ 
10¢ Huckleberries, 8@10ce. Muskm«lons, 
35@75e per crate. Watermelons, $1530 
per 100. 

Wheat, No. 2 red Oats, 61 

$20. 75 Mess __ beef, 
per barrel. 

Top grades butter, 27 
factory, 21@22%c. 

RICHMOND TOBACCO. 

‘(Report Furnished by E. K. Vietor & Co, 
Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 
August 10. 

There has nothing of interest happened in 
our market except that a few round lots of 
common tobacco have been sold for export. 
As the priming season is approaching now 

the farmers should keep in mind tt 
are a good many lots of dark and 
bright primings still held by dealers f: 
last year’s crop; that, therefore, unless 
of the trust branches want them, the 
of primings will not bring as much money 
this year as they did last. The weather has 
continued dry and remarkably cool. Should 
we get too much rain after this long drouth, 
the crops might be materially injured in 


quality. 



















































Saturday, August 17, 1912.] 


A YANKEE FARMER WHO HAS MADE GOOD. 


How a Pittsburg Newspaper Man Came to the Carolina Sand 


Hills and Has Won Success By Producing 


“Quality” Products— 


Make Good Stuff and Then Let People Know It. 


NTERESTING, largely because of 
the unorthodox features it pre- 
sents, is the experience of Bion 
H. Dutler, of Valhalla Farm, in 
Moore County, North Carolina. Val- 
halla Farm was 
so named because 
it is a sand-hill 
paradise, the 
home of one of 
the warriors who 
has fought’ the 
battles with the 
world and been 
admitted in- 
to its inner sanc- 
tities. 

Bion H. Butler was for years edi- 
torial writer and industrial special 
correspondent of the Pittsburg Times, 
a paper which sent him all over his 
own country and as far abroad as 
Europe and Asia in his assignments. 





MR. BUTLER. 


But he tired of the crowd and one. 


day ‘packed his household idols and 
headed for the pine belt. His plan 
was to have a vineyard and orchard, 
and several thousand trees and vines 
were planted and came into bearing. 
This was about the time the San Jose 
scale and the grape mildew came in- 
to North Carolina and Butler’s plan- 
tation was among the early victims. 
State and Federal Governments took 
up the battle against the pests but 
for years it was a losing fight, and 
the newspaper man in Pittsburg turn- 
ed his back on an enemy that the 
specialists of the State and Nation 
could not subdue. 


Orchard and vineyard suffered so 
much that by the time he concluded 
to take up his residence at the farm 
it was necessary.to think of some 
other line than fruit. 


Finding a Market For Good Butter, 


Several things were contemplated, 
and finally, partly by the accident of 
providing butter for the family table, 
butter was decided on as the pro- 
duct of Valhalla Farm. 


The first lot taken to market was 
received with some humor and the 
decided assurance that ‘‘nobody will 
buy Southern butter.’”’ But this man 
who had studied production and mar- 
kets for years as the representative 
of the leading newspaper of the Pitts- 
burg territory, had learned that you 
can sell anything if it is worth sell- 
ing, and that you can make anything 
if you know how. So he announced 
that he proposed to make butter, and 
the kind that would sell, and that un- 
til his butter sold no other butter 
would be needed in the market. He 
proceeded to prepare a little booklet 
freely illustrated, telling about but- 
ter, its composition, its method of 
production, and showing why butter 
meade at Valhalla Farm and sent to 
market the day it was made, must be 
the best butter possible to procure 
in his vicinity. 

The argument was plain, the print- 
ing was neatly done, the booklet was 
attractive, and he filled the town with 


them. The people responded at once. 
Blotters to enclose in an_ en- 
velop, printing of other kinds, any- 


thing of the character necessary, he 
has had on hand at all times to tell 
the story of Valhalla Farm butter, 
and he has never had enough butter 
yet to supply the demand, at the 
highest prices. Valhalla Farm butter 
is put up in square prints, wrapped 
in parchment paper, enclosed in ma- 
nila cases, and sold the day it is 
churned, much of it direct to cus- 
tomers who take it the year round. 
It has necessitated a separator, a 
fasoline engine and feed cutter, 
the building of a silo, and the estab- 
lishment of many modern farm im- 
plements wherewith to raise the feed 


for the cows and young cattle on the 
place. 

This man has had difficulties to 
contend with. The cattle tick, which 
is a deadly enemy of cattle not im- 
mune, made it necessary to start the 
herd with scrub cattle, and to slowly 
breed up with the use of Jersey sires 
from immune territory. The herd 
is steadily improving and getting in 
fairly good shape. 


A Small Beginning and Its Develop- 
ment. 


At Valhalla Farm some things are 
done the left-handed way. For in- 
stance, a few acres of cotton are 
planted, not for the cotton, but for 
the cottonseed, which is the most im- 
portant cattle feed on the place. Cot- 
ton is a by-product. Corn is raised 
for the silo, and if grass comes in 
the corn it is not dreaded as an en- 
emy, but cut with the rest of the for- 
age for cattle feed. Hogs are kept in 
a limited way, Berkshires, not for 
the sake of doing much with the 
hogs, but as a means of profitably 
converting the skim milk into some- 
thing that can be utilized. Nothing 
is sold from 


Valhalla but butter, | 





cream, cotton, and a few of the small- | 


er products like some vegetables, 
honey, the veal calves that are not 
kept for cows, and a little fruit and 
berries. 

Valhalla Farm is new yet. While 
the riding cultivator is used in some 
of the fields, in some fields they are 
plowing around the stumps with the 
bull-tongue. But each year sees the 
clearing increase. It is coming out 
of the woods. 
but it has learned its lesson, and can 
grow big if it wants to. 


Farm Versus City. 


The newspaper farmer at Valhalla 
is satisfied with his change from edi- 
torial desk to the simpler life, which 
he characterizes as not simple at all. 
His argument is this 


“T do not have as much money an- 
nually, and I don’t need as much. I 
have a larger house than in the city, 
no rent to pay, no fuel bill, no water 
tax, no milk bill, no meat bill, no veg- 
etable bill, no hanging to a strap in 
a trolley car, for we have a surrey, a 
buggy and four saddles if we want 
to go into town or around the neigh- 
borhood. Our eggs are fresh, our 
poultry is not from cold storage, we 
go out with the wagon to the wood 
lot for pine knots and oak logs for 
light fires when the weather is cold. 

“Then the children are rugged, 
they can ride a bareback horse like 
an Indian, can swim, shoot, walk and 
they have air that is not thick enough 
to lean against and water that does 
not have to be skimmed and shaken 
before using. The first day my little 
chaps came to the country they were 
surprised when I told them to pick 
all the flowers they wanted, and they 
asked me if the park police would 
not make them quit. That’s one rea- 
son I like to live on the farm. It is 
ours where we may do as we like, and 
we have 114 feet of porch eight feet 
wide with a2 roof over it.” 

“But,” said the farmer, “this thing 
of changing from one business to 
another is not like going to Heaven 
on flowery beds of ease and eating 
chicken all the way. 

“We met with lots of trouble that 
a wiser man would have known to 
dodge. We dodge some of them now. 
Our small measure of success is at- 
tributable to the fact that we make 
not simply butter and cream and 
honey but that we make Valhalla 


Farm butter, Valhalla Farm cream, 
ete. 


“Farmers who have had farm 
training should be able to do much 





It is a small affair, | 
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The “Thornhill” Wagon must 
make good—must prove satisfactory 
—or you can get your money back. 

If any part of a “ Thornhill” 
Wagon proves defective in one or 
five years, we will replace it free of 
charge. 





_—_————————————— | 
SV 
mH. () THORNHILL) | 


any wagon you have ever owned. 
Ask the dealer to show you a 
Thornhill.” 


THORNHILL WAGON COMPANY, 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA. 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Our advertisers are guaranteed to 
do what they promise. 





_ In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all lands wanted or offered for sale or 
forrent. We do not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
cause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to his honesty and financial re- 
sponsibility. 











Alfalfa Lands—If you are interested in the 
best alfalfa and grain lands situated in the 
Black Prairie section of northeast Mississip- 
pi, write to W. A. Houston, Okolona, Miss. 





LANDS FOR SALE in Southwest Georgia— 
To home-seekers and investors: These 
lands are low in price, fertile and adaptable 
to the widest range of crops. Write today 
for land list. HILL-LEVIE REALTY CoO., 
Montezuma, Ga, 








is leading all the counties in the State 


day off and 





Moore County 


in developing its 
roads, and enjoying the healthiest climate. 
let me show you what is being done. 


have tracts of ali sizes for sale. Below are three properties listed which are de- 

sirable and cheap: 

68 Acres, 34 Mile from Depot at-Aberdeen — On sand-clay road, and_= sur- 
rounded by good neighbors. 15 acres of land cleared. 60 acres tillable. 
Balance with good running water. Within ten minutes’ walk of 
churches and _ schools. MR aah oe cote kaon ohb 6 <6 Side MAIN aa emg SO a $1,860 

250 Acres, Three Miles from Pinebluff—30 acres cleared and free from stumps. 
Water-power on property. About 200 acres level land. Balance tillable. 
be Me RS oe eee eee eee eee ee eee ee ie eer Eee eee we $2,000 

284 Acres, Three Miles from Aberdeen—*, mile from _ railroad siding. On 
sand-clay road. Practically all of land absolutely level. Good timber 
on property. Can be made into fine farm. PriCe......ccsccesscsessecee $3,700 

H. A. PAGE, Jr., Aberdeen, N. C. 


lands, building perfect 
When you lay-by your crops, take a 
It will be worth your while. I 














better with any line of specialties 
than we, for we have had to learn a 
great deal while working out our 
scheme. For that reason I should say 
it is probably risky for the average 


man to leave a certainty in the city | 


to go to the farm if he likes the city. 
If he does not like the city, is sure 
he does not like it, then it is possibly 
safe to turn to something else, for 
when a man works at something he 
does not like he is truly, as Edwin 
Markham says, brother to the ox. But 
if he does like his work he is not a 
brother to anything. He is a creator, 
a master, happy 
and useful in his efforts. I like my 
cows, I like my horses, I like to plant 
and mow and feed the silage cutter 
and watch the corn grow, and the cot- 
ton develop, and would hate very 
much to go back to the city to the 
newspaper grind.”’ 

Raising Cotton For the Seed. 

Raising cotton for the seed is al- 
most a heresy, yet here is a man who 
regards his cotton, except the seed, 
as a by-product, and who flies in the 
face of opinion in the South by in- 
sisting that if grass enough will grow 
on his farm it may take the crops and 
be welcome. He says that it is just 


as easy to make good butter in North | 


in his production, | 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 





| 
| 


| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. | 


REAL 








ESTATE. 





For Sale—One of the best 200-acre farms 
in Southwest Georgia. Artesian water, 
church, school, store and gin convenient; 
one of the best communities in the South; 
also money-making country store, doing 
$15,000 annually. Farm and store sold to- 
gether or separately. For prices, terms, 
ete., call on or write owner. Chas, A. 
Crocker, Liveoak, Mitchell Co., Ga. 

















50-Acre Farm—35 cultivated; cight-room 
house, ceiled and painted; fine well and 
spring; four porches; ample outbuildings. 
Ninety bearing peach, four pear, fifteen pe- 
can, dozen plum, four fig and three orange 

| trees, Several choice grapes and Scupper- 

nongs. Sandy loam with clay subsoil; well 
drained, and will produce abundantly any- 
thing that grows in this latitude. Locatiid 
; near school and churches. Excellent neigh- 
bors. Two and a half miles from Homeland. 
Price, $3,000. Easy terms. Thompson & 
Company, Homeland, Ga. 

Wanted to Scl!—2,100 acres Southwest 
Georgia Farm Lands—1,150 acres in culti- 
vation, with a good growing crop on land 
| at this time, 950 acres woodland lane, 
made up of oa hicko poplar, and pine 
timber; 5% miles public highways running 
through r around this farm; 4% miles 
from r e to nearest railroad station; 
good ¢ y and grist mill; good dwelling, 
equipped with water-works; with 36 tene- 
ment houses, barns, stockades, and out- 
houses; good church and schools; good wa- 
ter, and healthy. Most of lands are red 
soil, and produces well. Reason for want- 
ing to sell, old age and failure of health. 
Any information will be furnished by ad- 


Carolina as to make poor butter, and | 


much more satisfactory. 
things necessary 
ment, and to know. how. The equip- 
ment is provided by the machinery 


The only 


dealers for a small outlay of money. | 


The know-how is gained by reading 
farm papers, the many free bulletins 
from State and National Government 
Agricultural Departments, 


People who drive two and a half 
miles out from town to pay ten cents 
a quart for Valhalla Farm butter- 
milk, or 50 cents for Valhalla Farm 
cream, or 40 cents for Valhalla Farm 
butter show that people will pay 
good prices for good products at any 
farm if the farm makes the goods 
and lets the people really understand 
(Continued on page 19.) 


| 


and by | 


falling over facts through experience. | “Nitragin,” 


: |; and their cost. 
are proper equlp-/ 7, victor Bidg., 


dressing P. O. Box 44, Vidalia, Ga. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 
Shepherd & Campbell, 500 
Washington, D. C. 





Crushed Oyster 
Ths, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000; $4. Oyster Shell 
Lime, for agricultural purposes, $6 ton. 
Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., Waverly Mills, 
s. ¢. 


Shells for Poultry—100 





Inoculation—Bacteria for inoculation of 
Alfalfa, Clover, Vetch, or any other legume. 
$2 per acre C.O.D. State what kind of 
seed you wish it for. Free booklet. Address 
Danville, Va. 





Wanted—Fine pieces of very old solid ma- 


hogany, or veneered furniture, sideboards, 
beds, secretaries, chairs, footstools, mirrors, 
etc.; old pistols, relics, pewter, brass. Furni- 


ture don’t have to be in good condition. Ad- 
dres E. R. Gilgour, 118 West Saint Clair, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 








Bookkeeping, Touch Typewrit 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by sk spe- 
ciatists in the Greensboro Commercial 
School Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. At- 
tend our school if you want to secure @ 
good position. 
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Gigantic Saving to Silo Owners 
This force-feed machine, because it 
does faster work and cuts the silage so 
perfectly, saves its owners piles of good, 
hard dollars. 


To 


& slat-apron machine. 


“The Hooks ‘\ 
do the Trick” 


The silo is now filled in 
almost half the time 
taken by the slower, 


Save Hours and Dollars] 
Feeding Smalley-Cut Silage 


“POWERFUL SMALLEY” Ensilage Cutters are coining cash for 8-10 of the ensilage cut- 
ter owners in America. For 8 out of 10 cutters at work on the Nation’s farms are **POWER- 
FUL SMALLEYS.” Many of these are the old-fashioned slat-apron type of cutter, manu- 
factured by us for 53 years. These are all giving excellent service for this type of machine. 


But the Slat-Apron Cutter Had to Go! 


The last two years, since we discarded the old-fashioned slat-apron type of cutter for 
the new labor-saving invention which has proven such a boon to our farmer friends, our 
business has practically doubled. This proves the new invention’s popularity. No other 
cutter has the force-feed chain grip-hoo 


“POWERFUL SMALLEY” 


Force-Feed Ensilage Cutter—«Enormous Appetite” 


Special Chain-Drive, Low-Speed Blower 
shoots silage to the top of highest silo. Spa- 
cious 10-inch blower pipe. 

Perfect Cutting Arrangement of Knives pro- 
duces silage that is eaten to the last scrap. 
No waste. 

25% heavier and stronger. Specially 
strengthened where most needed. 10% steel 
in all parts. Lifetime of service. 

Hard-Oil Cups give perfect and automatic 
lubrication where most needed. This pro- 
longs life of machine. 


Free Book on Silage 
and catalog combined. Tells amazing story 
of silage profits. Tells valuable secrets— 
all about the great time and labor saving 
“POWERFUL SMALLEY.” One book free 
to one address. Write today to be sure you 
get one of these valuable books. 


SMALLEY MFG. CO., § Polk St., Manitowoc, Wis, 


Manufacturers of Ensilage, Alfalfa and Hand Feed Cute 
ters, Combination Ensilage and Snapping Machines, Drag 
and Circular Saw Machines, Champion Plows, Cob 
Grinders and Feed Mills, (64) 








The RED RIPPER is used and recommended by State and County Farms all 


over the South. 
bales automatically. 


SIKES HAY PRESS COMPANY, 


Box 96, 


It is the only baler on the market that regulates the weight of 
It is strong, fast and durable—easy to feed, and light on the 
horse—makes neat, heavy bales, and is cheap. 


Write us for prices and easy terms. 


OCILLA, GEORGIA. 





NLY $10.00 


Cash, balance $5 per month, buys 
this 3-year-guaranteed buggy. 
Buggies $29.50 up; Surries 
$45.00 up; Farm Wagons $40.00 
up. We trust honest people 
located in all parts of the world. 


Write For FREE CATALOGUE. 
Century Manufacturing Co., 


Dep’t 562 East St. Louis, Ill. 








We guarantee this drill to 
give satisiaction in every re- 
spect. We know itis superior to 
other drills, It is light in weight and 
draft ; has high wheels, broad tires, low 
steel frame, making it easy to fill, The 


ok ay SPANGLER DRILL 


sows grain or fertilizes evenly, elther up or down 
Write for free Catalogue which will tell you 


hill. 
more about this wonderful drill. 


SPANGLER MFG. CO., 508 Queen &t., York, Pa. 











THIS FINE FLUE-CURED BS gy ety is grown in the famous Piedmont 


section of North Carolina. 


RO 
in your mouth. For sale all over the world. 


AND RYE is the best chew you ever put 
Better try a plug today. 


“IT MAKES YOU HAPPY” 
Manufactured by BAILEY BROS., Inc., Winston-Salem, N. C, 





Feeds and Feeding—By Prof. W. 
A. Henry, is the standard book on its 
subject. 


needs it. Wecan supply it at the regu- 
ar price, $2.25. 


The Progressive Farmer. 





Read the advertisements carefully 
week. 


A great big volume crammed | 
th val ee eis ie alka | Animals,” by Prof. C. S. Plumb. 
aus wamncom farts for the veshieiipeaaie | worth it, however, for it has pictures 
Every breeder or feeder of livestock | and descriptions of all the leading 


this | 


IT COSTS $2 


We mean “Types and Breeds of Farm 
It is 


breeds of farm animals and makes you 
just ache to be a stockman. A good 
book for the young people to read and 
look at. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





| be ag we make little headway unless 








| to 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








Our Farmers’ Union Page. 


Edited by T. J. BROOKS, Atwood, Tenn. 





COME TO THE NATIONAL 
CONVENTION. 


If You Are a Member of the Farmers’ 
Union, or if You Believe in Better 
Things for the Farm, Get in Line 
and Help. 


RE we not surfeited with conven- 

tions? Perhaps, and yet we 
must have them. ‘Convention mak- 
eth a ready man,” says Bacon. The 
annual convention of the National 
Farmers’ Union meets in Chatta- 
nooga the first Tuesday in Septem- 
ber. The Tennessee State Union 
meets in the same hall two days 
later. 

Why not take a vacation long 
enough to come to these conven- 
tions and see the farmer in action? 
Jf you have criticism to offer, he will 
give you opportunity to offer it,— 
and he will applaud you if you hit 
him with facts, even tho they hurt. 

Don’t wait to be a delegate. If 
you are a member, you have all the 
rights on the floor that delegates 
have except making motions and vot- 
ing. The first day, visitors who are 
not members are welcome. 

This convention will not be a rip- 
roaring big pow-wow, like a political 
convention to nominate a candidate 
for President. But the different sec- 


| tions of the country will be repre- 


sented from Puget Sound to the 


| Florida Keys. 


“Everything of note that is done 


| now-a-days is done by organizations. 


Individuals are not of much import- 
ance, taken separately. In the stren- 
uous scramble for a place in the 


ovr. efforts are combined 
work of others going 
direction. 

When everything is done that can 
be done, and duties and responsibili- 


with the 
in the same 


| ties are balanced, the man who has 


nothing to show in the way of good- 
will for noble efforts and nothing to 
his credit for work in the vineyard 
of public betterment will be ashamed 
of his life and have no part in the 
rhapsodies of achievement. 

Human problems of the utmost mo- 
ment are up for solution and he who 
takes no part or manifests no interest 
in them occupies a very unenviable 
place in the scale of existence. One 
cannot hug to himself the flattering 
unction that he will have no part in 
them, and will not bother about 
them. This very neutrality decides 
his part of the contest between prog- 
ress and retrogression, and the index 
finger of the derelict points back- 
ward. 


So long as gain in dollars is the 


| only gain prized there is no chance 


for civic progress and economic re- 
form. Unless some are willing to 
count gain of information as worth 
while, and the use of that informa- 
tion as a privilege, there is nothing 
to hope for in the future. The treat- 
ment of the dares flung at the race 
by conditions is the test of the 
strength of our civilization and an 
unerring index to the future. No- 
where is this more true than in the 
industrial, commercial and economic 
issues confronting the agriculturists 
of the United States. The mastery 


| exercised by the farmer determines 


the power of a third of the Nation. 
The weakness this third mani- 
fests is indicative of what may 
be expected. It is a warning and a 
call to action. The brain that is 
too callous to bé reached, the heart 
too hard to be touched, the hand too 
lazy to act, the conscience too dead 
respond, the life :too inane to 
count, belong in the junk heap. If 
a large enough per cent belong there 
the Nation is on its way there. To 
go without a protest is cowardly. To 





drift with the tide without a care is 
diabolical. To be interested without 
manifesting it is useless. 

Individual prudence involves socia] 
prudence. The social organism is 
dependent on the units for correct 
adjustment. In conventions the clash 
of intellect burnishes for action and 
prepares for final deliberation. The 
hope of the world is in public agree- 
ment. People are better in conven- 
tion than in private. Laws are agreed 
to in convention, to be be broken in 
private. All claims of support are 
based on a claim of right. The claim 
is subject to investigation in conven- 
tion. The farmers’ plans for eco- 
nomic improvement deserve investi- 
gation. Accept his invitation to trial 
before the court of public opinion or 
“forever hereafter hold your peace,’ 
as a certain familiar warning puts 
it. The Farmers’ Union is a social 
institution and not an organism with 
flesh and blood, subject to pain- and 
death.. It cannot be physically in- 
jured, but it is subject to the law of 
sequence the same as any other. To 
fail to use it, is to fail to utilize your 
Own power in the most effective way. 
It is doing a work no other force is 
doing, and you owe it to yourself to 
be interested. If there is anything 
to your interest in it, attend it. If 
there is not, what have you to offer 
in its place? 





THE VIRGINIA STATE FARMERS’ 
INSTITUTE. 


An Interesting and Well-Attended 
Meeting at Winchester. 


HE State Farmers’ Institute of 

Virginia, which was held at 
Winchester August 1 and 2, was not 
only well attended, but a keen inter- 
est in the addresses was maintained 
throughout the meeting. After hear- 
ing these splendid addresses, one 
could not fail to go back home with 
a big stock of agricultural informa- 
tion and enthusiasm. President Da- 
vis, in his annual address, reviewed 
the work and influence of the Farm- 
ers’ Institute in bringing about legis- 
lation that protects and fosters agri- 
cultural interests. He deplored the 
fact that Virginia must procure the 
greater part of her dairy products 
from outside of the State. He then 
gave statistics to show what wealth 
the dairy_industry has brought to 
Wisconsin; and yet Virginia has as 
good natural facilities for the dairy 
industry as Wisconsin. 

Dr. C. E. Thorne zave a very in- 
structive and helpful address on crop 
rotation. He exhibited a number of 
charts of experiments that had been 
conducted in Ohio and elsewhere. His 
experiments, Which covered periods 
of five years, showed that under the 
Single-crop system the yield n- 
tinually decreased till, the fifth 
year, it was only about one-half 
what it was at the beginning of 
experiment. On the hand, 
those plots that were a rota- 
tion having some crop, 
produced as much or more at the 
expiration of the five-year period 
than they did at the beginning. The 
time for the one-crop system has 
passed. Statistics show that the av- 
erage yield of any crop of a State 
begins to increase as the farmers 
break away from the one-crop sys- 
tem. 

Prof. Alva Agee spoke on lime and 
legumes. He said some legumi! 
crop was necessary for safe farming, 
but legumes cannot be grown 
cessfully in an unfriendly soil. This 
unfriendly condition of soil is 
almost invariably due to acidity, and 
therefore, we must apply something 
which will neutralize this acid. This 
may be done with lime; either 
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ound limestone, or lime in one of 
sg several forms. One hundred 
pounds of ground limestone is equal 
to 56 pounds of stone lime. He said 
the limestone should be ground fine 
enough that all ‘of it will 
through a 40-mesh seive. When the 
limestone is thus ground, it 


pass | 


readily available and as effective as | 


purnt lime. 


Indeed, he says he pre- | 


fers 100 pounds of finely grownd | 


limestone to 56 pounds of lime. 
Several excellent addresses were 
given on alfalfa. Mr. Jos. E. Wing 
urged the farmers to sow alfalfa, for 
it would take the place of much of 
the bran and protein feeds that the 
YWirginia farmers buy. 
the course he pursues in his alfalfa 


growing where he cuts five tons .of | 
If your | 


hay per acre per annum. 
Jand is too poor to grow alfalfa, grow 
a crop of melilotus and plow that 
under the second year, and then sow 
alfalfa. He says it is impossible to 
get alfalfa to hold on an acid soil, 


‘and, therefore, it is generally advis- | 


able to make heavy applications of 
lime before seeding to alfalfa. If 
the soil does not bubble when muri- 
atic acid is poured on it, there is no 
lime in it, and, therefore, we assume 
that it is acid and needs lime. 
Lectures by Miss Agnew, Mrs. 
Dillon, Dr. S. W. Fletcher and Mr. 


-7T. O. Sandy on improving rura! life | 
formed a very unique and interest- 


ing feature of the meeting. 
Jectures emphasized 


These 


He outlined | 


the need of) 





making the home life on the farm’ 


more attractive and pleasant. 

Dr. Fletcher gave a very interest- 
ing illustrated lecture, showing the 
common mistakes in rural buildings 
“and landscape gardening, and how 
to avoid these mistakes, and how to 
beautify the rural home. 

Miss Agnew and Mrs. Dillon told 

vyhat the Girls’ Canning Club is do- 
‘ing for the country girl. They are 
endeavoring to stimulate an interest 
in the country by teaching the coun- 
try girl how to do things and why 
She does those things. 

Mr. T. O. Sandy told what the Boys’ 
Corn Club is doing for the farmer 
“boys by stimulating their interest in 
in rural life. Mr. 

andy says he now has 2,500 boys in 
the Boys’ Corn Club who are now 
.working an acre of corn each. 

~ It is difficult to predict the far- 
‘Weaching results that will accrue 
from the Girls’ Canning Club and 
~ the Boys’ Corn Club. 

J. 8S. COOLEY. 


Alfalfa in Virginia. 


UR horses and mules are now 
eating Virginia forage. A Nor- 
folk firm has recently received 3,000 
tons of Virginia-grown alfalfa; sweet, 
élean, green and attractive to look 
at. Cured without bleaching or 
browning; a good thing to look at, 
a better thing to have or to raise. 

The farm on which this particular 
lot of alfalfa was grown is probably 
the largest alfalfa farm in the South 
—400 acres or more of solid alfalfa, 

cut three times already; and good for 

two more cuttings, five tons or more 
to the acre. The alfalfa is retailing 
now at $22.50; quite a come-down 
from the price prevailing just a few 
weeks ago, viz $35 per ton for timo- 
thy hay. 

This year marks an era in Vir- 
ginia. On the farm referred to, 
more than 20,000 tons of alfalfa will 
be cut, baled and sold. On hundreds 
of other farms smaller amounts will 
be cut and cured for home consump- 
tion; and other hundreds of fields 
Will be set to alfalfa. It has come to 
Stay. This one farm will keep fully 
$300,000 of good money within the 
borders of the State; and when 100,- 
000 farmers in Virginia grow annual- 
ly an average of ten tons of alfalfa 
each, one can see how much money 
Will be kept at home instead of be- 

wing sent out of the State for one farm 
Product. The Norfolk dealers alone 
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the space of loose hay. 


renews the richness of the soil. 
the profit themselves. 
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e Your Hay and Sell It 


HERE is always a ready market at a good price 
It occupies only about one-fifth 
It-can be handled easilby. 
It prevents waste and it retains its full food value. 
farmers are making hay the big cash crop of their farms, 
not only because of the high profits it brings at the 
present market value, but because as a rotation crop it 
These farmers make all 
They feed their own stock silage 
and shredded corn stover which are just as good as hay, 
and they sell their high-priced hay. A big majority of 


Use [HC Hay Presses 


the only presses on the market today which fill the need 
Like all other 1H C machine 
lines, our hay press line is complete. 
pull power presses requiring either one or two horses; 
1 HC motor presses using 3, 4, or 6-horse I H C engine. 
Both styles hawe three separate bale chamber sizes, 
14x18 inches, 16 x18 inches, 17 x 22 inches. 


(19) 883 


The THC pull power press has a greater capacity 


than any other horse press of its size. 


. on the horses. 


It is also easier 


The stepover is the lowest and narrowest 


\. made and the horses are pulling no load when they cross 


sit. 


The IHC hay press has an adjustable bale tension 
which insures compact bales. 


It is fitted with a roller 


tucker that turns in all straggling ends, so that the bale is 


’4neat and smooth in appearance, 


The bale chamber is 


‘low enough to enablé the attendant to tie the bale with- 

“* out walking round the machine. 
oe ae The I H C motor press consists of a bale chamber and 
?=.''4 ..an 1H C engine, mounted together on substantial trucks. 
It is easily moved from place to place, can be backed to 


workcrs, 
Many 


it suitable. 


crop. 


Chicago 


You can getI HC 


charge to all, 


Call on the IHC local dealer in your town o 
write for an IHC hay press catalogue. 


International Harvester Company of America ,; 


(Incorporated) 


the stack or barn and is always ready for work. The 
engine does not need a man to watch it. Give it an ample 
supply of fuel and water, see that it has plenty of oil and 
it needs no other attention. 
becaise there are no flying sparks, nor is there any smoke 
or soot to interfere with the comfort or efficiency of the 
The engine is detachable. 
an axle, and a belt pulley are furnished, so that when not 
baling hay you have a regular portable I H C engine, 
which can be-used the year around to run a small thresher 
or shredder, saw wood, pump water, generate electric 
light, shell corn, grind feed, or separate cream, or to 
run any other farm machine for which its power makes 
Two perfect machines in one. 
time ‘to get ready for your haying. 


There is no danger of fire 


Two extra wheels, 


Now is the 
Make it a big money 
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USA 


IHC Service Bureau 


The purpose of this Bureau is to furnish, free of 

the best information obtainable on 
better farming. If you have any worthy questions 
concerning soils, crops, land drainage, irrigation, 
fertilizers, etc., make your inquiries specific and 
send them to LHC Service Bureau, Harvester Build- 
ing, Chicago, USA 
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handle 1,000 car-loads of baled hay 
annually grown outside the State. 
Hundreds are growing alfalfa in a 
small way. After the soil becomes 
inoculated, the work is easy enough; 
and success is easy to attain. Our 
people have learned the secret of suc- 
cess in raising alfalfa; and from now 
on it is going to increase in acreage 
and tonnage wonderfully. 


A. JEFFERS. 





Red Clover in South Carolina. 


HAVE been for a number of years 
setting the pace for my neigh- 
borhood by co-operating with the 
Bureau of Plant Industry of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and having them fur- 
nish free the seed of new and *:ntried 
crops. In addition to being highly 
instructive and exceedingly interest- 
ing, this special line of field prac- 
tice does not interfere with my gen- 
eral farming and it “‘kinder breaks 
the ice’’ and many of my neighbors 
have a chance to see these crops— 
many of them valuable for the South, 
in actual growth and demonstration 
before their eyes as they ride through 
my farm. 

In September, 1911, 
ment of Agriculture selected five 
farms from 20 up-country counties 
of South Carolina to show in actual 
demonstrations in field practice that 
red clover—the clover we mean 
when we just say ‘“‘clover’’ without 
stating the variety—-combined with 
Italian rye grass, tall meadow oat 
grass and orchard grass would thrive 
when seeded and properly ‘tried 
out’? with good seasons in South Car- 
olina as it does in Virginia, Tennes- 
see or Illinois. This these 100 farm- 
ers have. succeeded so well in, that 
the Government in September, 1912 
will furnish us 100 farmers with 
seed for an additional acre of clover 
and grasses if we will ‘‘on our own 
hook” furnish seed for another ad- 
ditional acre. We all of course, as we 
now ‘‘know clover’? have jumped at 
the offer and some of us are prepar- 
ing seed-beds now that they may set- 
tle for September seeding. I always 
select land for experimental crops 
full of humus or as much like ‘‘new- 
ground” as possible and always use 
stable manure. To inoculate leg- 
umes, use the artificial culture and 
earth from old plots of the same 
seeding. I mowed on July 22, which 
was my third cutting 4600 pounds 
of fine bright clover and grass mix- 


the Depart- 


ture, finer feed than Illinois ever let 
South Carolina see as they keep that 
kind in the North and West. They 
sell us nothing but the baled ‘‘culls’’ 
in hay. 

This is a practical demonstration 
also of the- good one gets by attend- 
ing his State Farmers’ Institute. I 
always attend at Clemson College, 
every August for four full days this 
gathering of farmers and agricultu- 
ral and horticultural workers. 

This clover proposition was pre- 
sented at the Institute (and was part 
of program) by an agent sent from 
Washington, D. C. and all county 
Demonstration Agents asked to sug- 
gest farmers for the work. 

My clover slightly winter-killed 
and many of the ‘“‘boys’’ had much 
heavier cuttings than mine. We used 
on these acres from four to seven 
two-horse loads of stable manure, 
a ton of ordinary slaked lime and 
600 pounds acid phosphate 16 per 
cent, and top-dressed during the win- 
ter with stable manure. The moun- 
taineers 40 miles north of us in Blue 
Ridge Mountains have always raised 
clover but a few failures among a 
few of us had about scared us all 
out on clever. 

H. EUGENE FANT. 
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Plowing and Harrowing in One Op- 
eration. 


EVERAL companies are now man- 
ufacturing what is know as a 
“harrow attachment” for plows. This 
attachment is made to be used in 
connection with the plow, usually of 
the sulky or gang type. By its use 
the ground is harrowed or pulverized 
as fast as it is plowed. 

Every farmer knows that there is 
no time when plowed ground will 
pulverize better than immediately af- 
ter it has been turned. At this time 
there has been no chance for mois- 
ture to escape, and by harrowing 
at once, the ground is not only pul- 
verized, but is placed in a condition 
to conserve the moisture better. 

By using this harrow attachment 
in connection with the plow, there is 
no need of going over the field again 
to put the ground in condition for 
the crop. The field is harrowed as 
far as plowed at all times. Ordinarily 
less than one-half of the energy ex- 
erted by one horse is required to pull 
it. 

This type of harrow is made in 
several different styles and widths. In 





width it varies from about 18 inches 
for a single plow to three feet for a 
gang plow. It should have a lever ad- 
justment so that it can be forced into 
the ground as deeply as desired. We 
have every reason to believe that this 
attachment will be much more gen- 
erally used in the near future. It is 
certainly a tool worth recommend- 
ing. Its cost is within the reach of 
all.—H. M. Bainer, Colorado Agri- 
cultural College. 





A Yankee Farmer Who Has Made 
Good. 


(Continued from page 17.) 
why the articles are of the highest 
character. 

The manure from the stables at 
Valhalla farm goes out to the corn 
and cotton fields, and is building up 
a soil fertility that will strengthen 
the productive power of the land, 
and in a reasonable time increase 
the capacity of the plantation even 
though no larger acreage should be 
tilled. At present about 250 acres 
is enclosed by fence, the larger por- 
tion for grazing, while an equal 
amount of land is held in a wild con- 
dition close by. The intention is to 
get as much good grass pasture as 
possible, and then till just such land 
as is needed to make the feed re- 
quired. 


“Make good stuff, and advertise 
it properly,’”’ says the Valhalla far- 
mer, ‘“‘and it will make its own mar- 
ket. I believe just as much in intel- 
ligent advertising for the farmer as 
for the department store. I would 
not try to farm without letting the 
people know what I have, and why 
they should buy it.” ° 

When The Progressive Farmer 
representative asked Mr. Butler for 
his photograph to go along with his 
article he ransacked his house with- 
out finding anything except the pic- 
ture reproduced herewith, whict: was 
taken several years ago as he ap- 
peared, with all his baggage ready, 
for a trip of over 14,000 miles 
through Russia and Turkey as the 
representative of the Pittsburg 
Times. As he gave us the picture 
he remarked: ‘You will notice that 
there is quite a bit of landscape gar- 
den on my face. You see I have had 
it mowed several times since then, 
but my tendency is to more or less 
broomsedge most of the time.” 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





Completely Equipped F. O. B. Toledo 


This Completely Equipped, Powerful, 





30-Horsepower, 5-Passenger Touring Car 
Here Are a Few of the Big Features: 


Self Starter 
30 Horsepower 


Timken Bearings 
Center Control 


5 Passenger Touring Car $50 Remy Magneto 
110-inch Wheel Base 


HERE never has been such an 
astonishing automobile value of- 
fered to the American farmer. 
Study the specifications—the de- 
tailed values.- See the unusually 

complete equipment—everything possi- 
ble and practical for an automobile. Re- 
member the thorough and fine Overland 
construction and you'll get a good idea 
of this exceptional worth. $985 for this 
complete, big, powerful car. No extras; 
nothing additional to buy but gasoline. 
Ready for service the minute you get it. 
This car, at this price, smashes all pre- 
vious records. It even totally eclipses 
our 1912 values, which a year ago baffled 
the world. 40,000 Overlands will be 
made in 1913. This enormous jump in 
production makes possible this new car 


The 


$50 Mohair Top and Boot 
$25 Clear Vision Wind- 


Shield 


$50 Warner Speedometer $25 Prestolite Tank 


at this new price. As our production 
goes up, prices come down, as has been 
showr. in each preceding year. 


In this age of rapid progress it is some- 
times difficult to grasp the full signifi- 
cance of an important, progressive man- 
ufacturing step, such as this car exempli- 
fies. But when you sum up the extra- 
ordinary cold dolar for dollar value 
which this car offers, as compared to 
any and all competing motor car values, 
the giant economical manufacturizg 
strength of the huge Overland plant is 
realized and recognized. It only proves 
the ability of this most powerful and ef- 
ficient automobile factory. 

Here we can but call your attention 
to the bare facts. This is the car—a big, 
powerful, beautiful, spacious, comfort- 


able, self-starting, thirty horsepower, 
five-passenger touring car—fully equip- 
ped—all ready for night or day, rain or 
shine, service. Made of the best mate- 
rials on the market, by the most skilled 
men known to the trade; and_in the 
most . efficient automobile shops in 
America. And the price is but $985. 

We can make the positive statement, 
without any kind of a condition, that 
this is the automobile industry’s record 
value. 

This car can now be seen in any city 
in America. Over 2000 Overland deal- 
ers are waiting to give you your dem- 
onstration. Look up the one in your 
vicinity. 

Write us at once for full information 
and a 1913 catalogue. Address Dept. P 38. 


Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


Detailed Specifications—Model 69T 


MOTOR~—Four cylinder, cast sep- 
arately. Bore,4in. Stroke. 41-2 in. 
Horsepower, 30. 

IGNITION—Remy Model R. D. 
Battery’ and Magneto—two sources 
of current. 

COOLING— Water cooled. Ther- 
mo-Syphon Cellular Radiator. 


OILING-—Splash system for crank 
and cam shaft bearings. Cylinder 
and timing gears oiled with Kin- 
wood force feed oiler. 

CAM SHAFT—Carbon steel drop 
forged, three bearings. 

CRANK SHAFT—Carbon steel 
drop forged, five bearings. 


CONNECTING ROD—-Carbon 
steel drop forged. 
_ MAGNETO SHAFT-—Drop forg- 
ing. 

= ROD—Crescent drill rod 
steel, 
; CARBURETOR—Model L Scheb- 


er. 
CENTER CONTROL. 


FRAME—Channel section—c old 
rolled steel. 

SPRINGS—Front, semi-elliptic. 

TRANSMISSION —Selective. 
Three speeds foward and reverse. 
Annular bearings. 

FRONT AXLE-—Drop forged. 

TIRES—32x3 1-2 Q. D. 

FINISH—AIll bright parts nickel 





plated, with black trim. 
BODY—Overland blue; w he els, 


gray. 

EQUIPMENT—Mohair top and 
boot; Warner Speedometer; Wind 
shield; Prestolite tank; Self-starter; 
five black and nickel lamps; tire 
— robe rail; foot rest; tool kit and 
jack. 








